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Sport coupes have knockout looks 
but no place to put anything. 


Luxury coupes have plenty of gadgets 
but look like boxes. 


Sport coupes have road-clinging suspensions 
but bone-jarring rides. 
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Luxury coupes have silky-smooth rides 
but really guzzle the gas. 


Sport coupes have big engines 


but only a facsimile of a backseat. 


Luxury coupes have lots of room 
but cost lots of money. 
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—Kiplinger’s Personal Finance Magazine 


An IRA is a long-term retirement investment. 

If you avoid the stock market because of its current 
volatility, you are making a short-term decision. 

Month to month, stocks go up and down. Generally, 
over the long term, they have produced positive returns. 
If you plan to retire 10, 20, or 30 years from now, it 
makes unquestionable financial sense to invest your IRA 
dollars in a Janus Fund. (Ten funds to choose from, each 
with a different investment goal.) 

Another example of short-term thinking? Scrambling in 
April to find $2,000. 

If you plan to contribute each year, why not start 
a monthly investment program that adds up to $2,000? 

(Or however much you want to invest.) At Janus, you can 
open an IRA with just $50 a month. The money is automat- 
ically transferred from your bank account or paycheck to 
your Janus IRA. That kind of long-term thinking makes 
investing simple. 

Call }1-800-525-8983 ext. 388 fam a free Janus 
IRA Kit. It includes fund descriptions, an application, 
and a prospectus. 

Invest for the long term. Invest with Janus. 









Janus Funds are no-load mutual funds. A 
plan of regular investing does not assure 
a profit or protect against depreciation 


in a declining market. Funds distributed @y JANUS 
by Janus Distributors, Inc. Member NASD. a) 
~ FUNDS 


Call for a prospectus containing more complete [ $17 billion in assets | 
information, including expenses. Please read it 
carefully before you invest or send money. 
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UTTING TOGETHER A $2 BILLION 

business from scratch is a sweep- 

ingly ambitious, often frenetic 

and sometimes messy task. The 
same could be said, on a smaller scale, of 
the journalistic task of reporting on such 
a company start-up. To assemble this 
week’s cover story on the new Holly- 
wood studio DreamWorks SKG, TIME 
fielded a gifted crew to keep pace with 
the vision and entrepreneurial energy of 
DreamWorks’ Steven Spielberg, Jeffrey 
Katzenberg and David Geffen—our own 
“dream team.” 

From the start, says West Coast 
bureau chief Jordan Bonfante, “the key 
was exclusive, firsthand access.” Jeffrey 
Ressner, TIN entertainment corre- 
spondent, was able to chat with Spiel- 
berg at his Pacific Palisades home. 
He interviewed Geffen in the record 
mogul’s austere office. And he was with 
Katzenberg from the producer’s trade- 
mark dawn breakfast meetings through 
his final business phone calls, way past 
the Letterman hour. Says Ressner: 
“While all three men were press-savvy, 
they opened up and seemed genuinely 
stoked about their new adventure 





together.” 
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New 
Cohen 


Adam 
boldly 


York correspondent 
traced DreamWorks’ 


unorthodox web of financing, from Wall 
Street, where Chemical Bank extended a 





CORRESPONDENTS Jeffrey Ressner and 
Adam Cohen on Hollywood Boulevard 


$1 billion line of credit, to the West 
Coast, where the California Public 
Employees Retirement System was con- 
sidering an investment. The closest 
Cohen—“a movie fan but a Hollywood 
rube”—had ever come to a movie studio 
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was when he worked as a civil rights 
lawyer in Lafayette, Alabama, which had 
been used as a location for Mississippi 
Burning. Now here he was, having lunch 
with Ressner and the DreamWorks prin- 
cipals on the Universal lot. 

As the story grew, other reporters 
joined in. San Francisco bureau chief 
David S. Jackson flew to Seattle to 
interview financier Paul Allen, a key 
investor. Reporters Tara Weingarten 
and Lise Hilboldt filled in details of 
DreamWorks’ film and TV plans. And 
bureau chief Bonfante sounded out 
tough-minded observers who could 
subject the company’s projections to a 
skeptical view. 

The stories in the cover package 
were written by “the two Richards” of 
TiME’s cinematic realm. In New York 
City senior writer Richard Corliss wove 
together the main story, while Los Ange- 
les-based critic Richard Schickel com- 
mented on what all this has to do with the 
Oscars, and vice versa. 


Ayeeth Vick Log 
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HOW BUILDERS GET AROUND THOSE PESKY BARRIERS TO 
COMMUNICATION. Builders, fence installers, remodelers, even landscapers, use instant pictures 
to communicate options to their customers. They also use instant shots to create more accurate estimates 
or to specify materials for an upcoming job. If you have a business that needs to be seen to be sold, call 


1-800-348-5287, ext. 792 for a free brochure. Until you know what we can 
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BRO PROCAM do for your business, you haven't seen the whole picture ; olaroid 
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Steve Paskay 
Los Angeles 





need to re-examine ideas upon which 
they have constructed their theories in | 
the light of new information is indeed re- 
freshing [SCIENCE, March 6]. Fortunate- 
ly, these scientists appear to lack the dis- 
turbing habit, found so often in 
evolution-based sciences, of ignoring or 
explaining away empirical evidence that 
contradicts fervently held beliefs. 
Kathleen Michael 
Mount Vernon, Washington 


YOUR OTHERWISE FINE ARTICLE ON NEW 
theories about the universe reinforces 
the popular notion that scientists are 





Conflicting Stories About the Universe 

¢¢We may need to know the answers 
to the mysteries of the cosmos, but 
what's the point? This planet is 
bursting apart at the seams. 99 


thinnest of straws to support their pet 
ideas. Science at the cutting edge is al- 
ways controversial, and only with time 
are conflicting ideas resolved into what 
we call truth. We often forget that civili- 
zation is held together by a framework of 
scientific achievement, every piece of 
which was once controversial. 
Arthur N. Palmer 
Oneonta, New York 


SURELY IT IS ARROGANT FOR US TO THINK 
that beings as insignificant as ourselves 
will ever unravel the mystery of the uni- 
verse. After all, why should a dog be able 








to understand why it barks? For all we 

know, the earth may be nothing more 

than a virus in the belly of some incom- 
prehensible organism. 

Stephen J. Gamblin 

Shutlanger, England 


WHEN DID THE UNIVERSE START? OUR 
confusion about this might stem from the 
arbitrary assumption that the cosmos 
was created by a single Big Bang at a sin- 
gle point in time. What we should ask is, 
When did the last Big Bang take place, 
and what did we inherit from the previ- 
ous universe? There may never have 
been a beginning, only an endless series 
of Big Bangs and Big Crunches—an end- 
less chain of past and future universes, 
born, collapsed and re-created, each in- 
heriting something from the previous 
one, an eternal cosmic drama taking 
place in an N-dimensional space that our 
three-dimensional brain and senses will 
never fully comprehend. 
Norbert E. Samek 
Sierra Madre, California 


THE MORE INFORMATION WE RECEIVE, 
the more we realize how much we still 
don’t know. Astronomer Christopher 
Impey, commenting on a new theory of 
the age of the cosmos that would make it 
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2 billion years younger than some of the 
stars it contains, said, “You can’t be older 
than your ma.” But if the Big Bang was 
the child and the galaxies in the cosmos 
the mother, then the age difference be- 
tween the stars and the Big Bang makes 
sense. I believe that matter existed in the 
cosmos, or whatever, prior to the Big 
Bang. However it happened, I believe 
God had his hand in it, and so far things 
have turned out O.K. 

Paul Buchko 

Bessemer, Michigan | 


SCIENCE IS A SELF-CORRECTING PROCESS 
that thrives by digesting new facts. If our 
model of the universe is a quilt that re- 
quires some reworking, fine. However, 
some wrongheaded groups will inevita- 
bly interpret the unraveling as support 
for a Bronze Age cosmology. 
Chuck Bobich 
West Newton, Pennsylvania 


IF THE UNIVERSE BEGAN, WHAT WAS BE- 
fore the beginning? If the matter com- 
posing the universe occupies space, what 
is beyond the space? The only reality is 
change, ever changing unlimited matter 
in the now. As for the purpose? 

Oliver Andresen 


WE MAY NEED TO KNOW THE ANSWERS TO 
the mysteries of the cosmos, but what's 
the point? This planet is bursting apart at 
the seams, and society is corroding from 
the inside out. We need to spend our 
money and energy solving the problems 
of overpopulation, crime, drug abuse, 
pollution and hate, not pondering the 
riddles of the universe. 


Steve Paskay 
Los Angeles 


WHEN DID THE UNIVERSE BEGIN? AC- 

cording to much of Hindu and Buddhist 

thought, we will never be able to really 

figure it out, because it never did, al- 

though we will always have theories 
about how it all came about. 

Arvind Sharma 

Birks Professor of Comparative Religion 

McGill University 

Montreal 


THE UNIVERSE MIGHT WELL “CYCLE,” 
with a Big Bang followed by a Big 
Crunch followed by another Big Bang. 
Some stars could miss the crunch and 
continue to exist in the subsequent cycle. 
Thus some stars could very well be older 
than this universe. 





Larry B. Moore 
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ALL THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE ORI- 
gins of the universe reminds me of one of 
my physics professors, who would fre- 
quently note that much of what he was 
teaching us then would eventually be 
proved false. How disconcerting yet ex- 
hilarating life becomes when everyone 
scrambles to make sense of sudden 
changes in circumstances. To wonder 
how future advances in science will 


_ change our perspective of ourselves, and 


how these new truths will affect those 

who may never grasp the importance of 
their meaning, is the true raison d’étre. 

Marjorie L. Darby 

Guelph, Ontario 


IT IS POSSIBLE THAT “OUR” UNIVERSE IS 
ageless; evidence of expansion may be 
from a bounce back of a prior implosion, 
such as an ultra-mega-supernova. It is 
also possible that perceived anomalies 
about expansion, composition and struc- 
ture of the cosmos may relate to interac- 
tion with an infinite number of other uni- 
verses at various stages and states of 
existence. The size of our universe may 
be simply an expression of our ability to 
observe and comprehend; the universe 
itself may be infinite. 

Hamish C.R. Gavin 


Chicago Toronto Winnipeg, Manitoba | 
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Food Fight 


THE REPUBLICAN PROPOSAL TO ELIMINATE 
nutrition programs, including school 
lunches, brought to light just how the 
c.o.P. plans to take credit for making 
government leaner while avoiding re- 
sponsibility for making it meaner [WEL- 
FARE, March 6]. The G.O.P. answer is to 
make block grants to the states. This will 
make spending cuts much easier by de- 
flecting blame for the impact of such 
reductions from the Republican-con- 
trolled Congress to the states themselves. 
State officials will be forced to slash 
many programs affecting children, the 
elderly and homeless. And those same of- 
ficials will receive the blame for the re- 
sulting suffering or the tax increases 
needed to replace federal subsidies. The 
block grants will decimate state coffers 
while the Republican Congress congrat- 
ulates itself on a leaner government. 
Cameron P. Hum 
Irvine, California 


IT’S A FACT OF LIFE THAT POLITICS AND 
spending programs closest to home are 
the most responsive and cost-effective. 
Hence the push to move these nutrition 
programs to state and local administra- 
tion with federal block-grant funding. 
Members of Congress do not want to 
starve children; they know that the same 
level of service can be delivered at lower 
cost if it is managed by the states. You fo- 
cused on “starving children” and made 
no attempt to examine the effect of 
states’ administering these services, 
which is the only issue meriting debate. 
Rick Phillips 
Richardson, Texas 


“WHAT DOES A HOT SCHOOL LUNCH OFFER 
to a 16-year-old girl who is pregnant?” 
asks senior policy analyst Robert Rector 
of the Heritage Foundation in your arti- 
cle on proposed welfare cuts. Protein, 
calcium, iron, vitamins, minerals, calo- 
ries and just maybe a slight incentive to 
go to school each day. Perhaps the right- 
wing Republicans ought to rethink this 
idea of taking food out of the mouth of a 
pregnant teen who is not having an abor- 
tion and is staying in school. 
Ellen M. Cathcart 
Wauseon, Ohio 


Diver in the Spotlight 


WHATEVER SYMPATHY I INITIALLY FELT 
for Olympic diver Greg Louganis after he 
disclosed that he has aps [Sport, March 
6] ended when I read that he knowingly 
exposed his team physician James Puffer 
to HIV by failing to warn the doctor be- 
fore he stitched up Louganis’ bleeding 








head injury. That Dr. Puffer tested nega- 

tive for the virus after being informed of 

his exposure does not excuse an irre- 

sponsible decision that could have beena 
death sentence. 

Lucia Carrasco 

Los Angeles 


CRITICS WHO SAY LOUGANIS IS NO HERO 
miss a huge point: Louganis was trained 
by society to keep quiet about his sexual- 
ity and his H1Vv status. Yes, he made a mis- 
take in not telling the poolside doctor to 
put on gloves. But you can't expect to de- 
program someone in a stunned moment 
after he has been brainwashed all his life. 
Alan L. Light 

Iowa City, lowa 


NOW LOUGANIS SAYS, “I’M VERY INTER- 
ested in exploring ways that I can be of 
help to young gay and lesbian people to- 





ton, whose daughter has cerebral pal- 
sy, disagreed: “If F.D.R. were alive to- 
day, he would want to be represented 
in his wheelchair to show young peo- 
ple that they can overcome adversity 
and can triumph as he did.” Architect 
Rolf Myller of New York City sent usa 
picture of his sculpture of F.D.R. lean- 
ing ona cane. It won hima spotas afi- 
nalist in the 1960 com- 
petition for the AO 
memorial. Not until the erry 
work was later dis- 
played at Washington's 
Corcoran Gallery did 
anyone notice that Myller, in his zeal to 
convey F.D.R.’s “enormous 
strength,” had inadvertently added an 
extra finger to his right hand. 








day.” The first way to be of help to a 

young generation is to set an example by 
telling the truth. 

K. Bruno Stoecklein 

San Clemente, California 


Options to Abortion 


GEORGE J. CHURCH IS A PRO-CHOICE 
wolf in pro-life sheep’s clothing [Essay, 
March 6}. If a late-term fetus is merely “a 
potential human being,” the killing of 
which we may deplore but not forbid, 
then so is a premature baby, because a 
premature baby and a late-term fetus are 
the same creature. Any legislation “must 
express an overwhelming moral consen- 
sus of the community,” Church tells us, 
“something like 95%.” By this standard, 
slavery might still be legal. 
Taras Wolansky 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


LIKE GEORGE CHURCH, I AM BOTH “PRO- 
life and pro-choice.” I feel that many 
women have few options when they face 
an unplanned and unwanted pregnancy. 
The three choices a woman has in this 
situation are abortion, adoption or rais- 
ing the child by herself. As a woman who 
chose abortion 11 years ago this month, I 
have been racked with guilt and regret. I 
cannot go back and see how the other al- 
ternatives would have worked out for 
me, but I can say that for the set of cir- 
cumstances I faced at age 24, abortion 
was the only alternative I could find. I 
just wish that when I had gone for coun- 
seling at the family-planning clinic, I had 
been told that the momentary pain of the 
procedure was nothing compared with 
the ache in my heart for a lifetime. 
Connie Kay Folleth 
Mundelein, Illinois 
Via America Online 
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Letters should include the writer's full name, 
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and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Getting ahead of the game 


Being ahead of the game is usually considered a positive factor—regard- 
less of the game. But there is one aspect of American life where it is defi- 
nitely a drawback—and a very costly one to consumers. 

We're talking about the regulatory regime that the federal govern- 
ment has been building up over the last decade. Take the Clean Air Act 
Amendments (CAAA) of 1990, for example. In writing the laws and regula- 
tions designed to clean the air, the Congress and federal agencies were 
way ahead of the practical science and the realities of the job. 

Acase in point is the requirement for each state to develop a “State 
Implementation Plan” (SIP)—a road map as to how they planned to achieve 
federally mandated smog reductions. 

For starters, federal deadlines for states to submit their SIPs were far 
too ambitious. Given the time constraints, states simply weren't able to mea- 
sure all emission sources. The states were also hampered by EPA's failure to 
provide the tools—the technical studies, guideline documents—they needed 
to draft cost-effective and technically feasible emission reduction plans. 

As a result, many state plans were not only late, but based on flawed 
data. Moreover, controls that the SIPs call for to clean up the air fail to account 
for the improvements in air quality made over the past several years. 

And who pays for the delays and unnecessary rules? The consumer, 
of course. 

We're not here to rail against government's right to regulate com- 
merce for the good of the nation, But such regulation should promote the 
common good, not a preconceived social agenda. Moreover, regulation 
should be conceived with care and with an eye toward the realities of what 
actually can be done—and with careful consideration of costs. 

When government regulations get ahead of the game, too often we 
see the rules changed—even after the game is supposed to begin. Take 
the case of the RFG implementation program. This is a program that the 
auto and oil industries, working with the EPA and environmental groups, 
developed to meet air quality standards for the most severe ozone non- 
attainment areas of the country starting in 1995. The CAAA allowed for 
states to elect other areas to “opt in” to the RFG distribution, as well. And, 
over the course of three years or so, some 14 states elected to apply RFG 
to certain metropolitan areas. In short, they “opted in.” 

That shouldn't have been a problem, because for several years, the oil 
industry and EPA had been telling anyone who would listen that RFG would 
help reduce air emissions and that it would cost about 5 cents a gallon more 
to produce than conventional gasoline. Well, after the industry had invested 
in new equipment and resolved distribution problems—and the RFG was lit- 
erally on its way to market—some of these states decided they could live 
without it. They decided to “opt out.” And, in a 180-degree turnaround, the 
EPA, only a few days before the deadline for delivering RFG to market, decided 
the states could do just that. 

Forget the investments in time and money that went into planning for 
the expanded RFG market. Forget consistency in writing the rules and 
regulations. Forget reasonable regulation. 

In some respects, perhaps, the “opt-outs” are a good sign, reinforcing 
evidence that air quality is getting better as a result of programs already in 
place. But the opt-in/opt-out turnabout was not constructive and resulted in 
wasted investment. 

America needs regulatory reform that will produce laws and rules 
that recognize the realities of the marketplace and bring a greater measure 
of cost/benefit analysis into play. 

If that were to happen, we might even be ahead of the game. 


Mobil 
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Funded Mandates 

The House and Senate both 
gave overwhelming final ap- 
proval to a bill that would re- 
quire the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay the tab for many 
new rules and regulations it 
imposes upon state and local 
governments. The legislation 
will become the second pro- 
vision of the G.o.P. “Contract 
with America” to become law 
if President Clinton signs it, 
as is expected (the first was a 
measure requiring Congress 
to abide by the labor and civ- 
il rights laws it has imposed 
on other employers). 


Here Come the Cuts 

Turning to more contentious 
fare, House Republicans 
struggled and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in passing $17 billion 
worth of cuts from the cur- 
rent budget. The bill, which 
was vigorously attacked by 
Democrats as an assault on 
the nation’s children and 
poor, would slash funding for 
a host of housing, drug, job 
and education programs—in- 
cluding President Clinton's 
pet project, AmeriCorps. The 


Administration indicated that | 


the President would veto the 
measure if it survives the 
Senate. 


G.0.R Loses One 

Senate Democrats flexed 
their muscles and forced Re- 
publican colleagues to aban- 
don an effort to overturn 
President Clinton’s striker- 
protection order. The direc- 
tive bars federal agencies 
from doing business with 
companies that hire perma- 
nent replacement workers 
during a strike. Opponents 
fell two votes short of stop- 
ping a Democratic filibuster. 


Cisneros Under Glass 
Attorney General Janet Reno 
formally requested the ap- 
pointment of yet another in- 
dependent counsel—this 








TEAM PLAYER OF THE WEEK: Michael Jordan's hardwood resurrection—“I’m back,” 
he said simply—had the basketball world in a tizzy 


INSIDE WASHINGTON === 


The Company They Keep 

“You've got someone associated with a drug trafficker and having high-level meet- 
ings at the White House” was the way South Carolina Senator Ernest Hollings put 
it ata Capitol Hill hearing last week. Citing press reports, Hollings was talking about 
José Maria Cérdoba Montoya, who served as chief of staff to former President Car- 
los Salinas of Mexico and has met with Bush and Clinton Cabinet members. Last 
week, for the first time, Cordoba acknowledged a former relationship with Marcela 
Rosaura Bodenstedt Perlick—allegedly involved with a major Mexican cocaine car- 
tel—but maintains he knows nothing about any such links. Still, Cordoba’s ties may 
fuel growing fears that drug lords penetrated Salinas’ circle. 
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FIDEL HASHEMI 
CASTRO RAFSANJANI 

Makes his first ever Clinton nixes American 
state visit to Paris development of offshore 
(sure beats Managua) Iranian oil fields 
FEDERICO SPOTTED 

PENA OWLS 

For a change of pace, House suspends laws 
a Clinton official is protecting trees the 
cleared of charges owls call home 
INFANT-FORMULA BASEBALL 
MAKERS OWNERS 

Fine print in G.0.P. block- Picked off at first by 


the NLRB for unfair 
labor practices 


grant proposal could 
mean $1 billion feeding 
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pace, No One Can Hear You Gag 


Aboard the Mir space station, U.S. astronaut Norman Thagard 
will be eating the same meals as his cosmonaut buddies, a mix- 
ture of both Russian and American space food: 

Sample Ar can menu 
elrradiated Beefsteak 

« Thermostabilized Beef w/BBQ Sauce 
eRehydratable Peach Ambrosia 
eRehydratable Broccoli au Gratin 
«Butter Cookies 


« Thermostabilized Polish-style Perch 
« Thermostabilized Jellied Perch 

e Thermostabilized Spiced Perch 

e Intermediate Moisture Prunes 
«Vostok Cookies 


















That gleaming federal monument may look impressive, but inside it’s 

teeming with vermin. That's one conclusion of a joint report recently 

issued by the National Coalition Against the Misuse of Pesticides ~ 
and Ralph Nader’s Government Purchasing Project. Not surpris- 
ingly, given its provenance, the report is less concerned with bugs 
and rodents than with the methods used to combat them: “Every 
day millions of Americans—including members of Congress, Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, federal employees, visitors to post 
offices and national parks, and children in day-care centers at feder- 
al buildings—are being unnecessarily, and often unknowingly, 
exposed to hazardous pesticides linked to a wide range of health 
problems.” A closer look: 
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© STATUE OF LIBERTY, New York City 


°U.S. SUPREME COURT BUILDING, 





Pests: Ants and mice inside the statue, 
rats on the grounds 

Pest Controls: Sticky traps and live rodent 
traps. Of three pesticides used, all can 
cause kidney and/or liver damage; two are 
also known to affect fertility. 


*U.S. CAPITOL BUILDING, Washington 
Pests: Mice and cockroaches 

Pest Controls: Of three pesticides used, 
one is known to be carcinogenic; another 
has been shown to cause birth defects; all 
three can affect fertility. 





Washington 

Pests: Ants, rats and cockroaches 
Pest Controls: Of 10 pesticides used, two 
are known to be carcinogenic; four have 
been shown to cause birth defects; all can 
cause kidney and/or liver damage. 








Jimmy CARTER NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE, 
Andersonville, Georgia 


Pests: Pond Algae 

Pest Controls: Algae are either removed by 
hand or eaten by sterile carp. No health 
hazards here, just ickiness. 
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time to investigate Housing 
Secretary Henry Cisneros’ 
messy financial arrange- 
ments with a former mis- 
tress. Though Cisneros has 
previously admitted the affair 
and payments to the woman, 
Reno concluded that the Sec- 
retary misrepresented the 
size of the payments to FBI 
agents during a background 
check. Cisneros denied any 
wrongdoing and at the Presi- 
dent’s urging announced that 
he would not step down. 


Pena off the Hook 

By contrast, the Attorney 
General had good news for 
Transportation Secretary 
Federico Pena. Reno called 
off an inquiry that had been 
scrutinizing a contract won 
by Pena’s former investment 
firm shortly after he became 
Secretary; the Justice De- 
partment had also been look- 
ing into whether the city of 
Denver, during Pena’s may- 
oralty, had misused federal 
funds intended for the city's 
new airport. Reno said there 
was no credible evidence 
that Pena had violated any 
federal laws. 


The Simpson Trial 

The O.]. Simpson murder 
trial provided armchair 
lawyers with a week of high 
courtroom drama as Detec- 
tive Mark Fuhrman coolly 
parried defense attorney 

F. Lee Bailey’s taunting 
cross-examination. Fuhr- 
man repeatedly denied hav- 
ing made racist statements; 
he also denied suggestions 
that he planted a bloody 
glove on Simpson’s estate 

to frame the football hero 
The high stakes prompted 
Bailey and prosecutor Mat 
cia Clark to trade play- 
ground-ready insults, lead- 
ing Judge Lance Ito to ask 
for an apology from each at- 
torney and to order them 
not to “engage in gratuitous 
personal attacks upon each 
other.” At week’s end yet 
another juror was dis- 
missed, the fifth so far. Re- 
ports said the man, of 
mixed racial background, 
was suspected of writing 
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The Seldane-D difference 
Seldane D 








an give you relief from a full 
range of major allergy symptoms, including 
your congested nose the most common 
complaint of allergy sufferers. That's 
because Seldane-D contains a nonsedating 
antihistamine gestant. Even 
more importantly, Seldane-D c 
all that relief while le you stay alert’ 
unlike over-the-counter remedies that may 
leave you feeling spacey or drowsy. (In 
clinical studies, Seldane-D caused no more 
drowsiness than a placebo [sugar pill]. 
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Who should not take Seldane-D 


Seldane-D or everyone. There are 
risks for some people. So read this message 
thoroughly to find out specifically who 

l take Seldane-D. 











x; YOU MUST NOT TAKE 
SELDANE-D if you are also taking the pre- 
scription antifungal medicines itracona- 
zole (Sporanox*) or ketoconazole (Nizoral*) 
or the prescription antibiotics ery- 
thromycin, clarithromycin (Biaxin*), or 
troleandomycin (TAO*), or if you have 
liver disease. DO NOT TAKE MORE 
THAN the amount prescribed by your 
doctor. Seldane-D has been associated with 
rare occurrences of abnormal heartbeats, 
heart attack, and death under these 
conditions. Please see important additional 

| information on an adjacent page. 











Due to similarities in the drugs, it 
mended that the antif 
fluco e, metronidazole, and r 
zole, and the antibiotic azithromycin, not be 
used with Seldane-D 

Tell your doctor before taking Seldane-D 
if you have any liver or heart problems 
Also, while using Seldane-D, tell your 
doctor if you ever feel faint, become dizzy 
or have any irregular heartbeats 

Do not use Seldane-D with any other 
prescription or nonprescription m 
without first talking to your doctor. If } 
become pregnant or are nursing a baby, talk 
to your docne about whether you should 
take Seldane-D. Your doctor will decide 
whether you should take Seldane-D based 
on the benefits and risks 

It is important to know that a 
decongestant may produce unwanted 
side etfects or drug interactions, or may 
complicate existing medical problems 

Pseudoephedrine, the decongestant in 
Seldane-D (as well as in many over-the- 
counter allergy medicines}, may cause 
nervousness, dizziness, or significant 
levels of insomnia. Seldane-D must not be 
taken with MAO inhibitors, prescription 
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medicines th 





at treat depression. Also, before 








taking Seldane-D, tell your doctor if you 
have high blood pressure, heart disease 





yroid disease, or 


rged prostate such as 


diabetes, glaucc 

symptoms of an 

difficulty urina 
It is always important to tell your doctor 

about any medic using, including 

MAO inhibitors, z gals, antibiotics 

diet pills, and drugs to treat asthma and 


lung disease 











Your doctor knows what is best for you 


Because Seldane-D is a prescription 
medicine, only your doctor, or other hea 
care professional aut 1 to prescribe 
can decide if you idate for it. Ask 
if you can join the millions of people who 
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(terfenadine 60mg and pseudoephedrine HC! 120 mg] 
EXTENDED-RELEASE TABLETS 























Pesrtng omer as of January 1993 
(erfenadine and pseudoephedrine hysroclrde) 


WARNING BOX 
QT INTERVAL PROLONGATION/VENTRICULAR ARRHYTHMIA 


AND OTHER VENTRICULAR ARRHYTHMIAS, HAVE BEEN 

IN THE FOLLOWING CLINICAL SETTINGS, FREQUENTLY IN 

ASSOCIATION WITH INCREASED TERFENADINE LEVELS WHICH 

LEAD TO ELECTROCARDIOGRAPHIC QT PROLONGATION: 

1. CONCOMITANT ADMINISTRATION OF KETOCONAZOLE 

OR ITRACONAZOLE Ne 

2. . INCLUDING SING DOSES AS 
LOW AS 360 MG 

3. CONCOMITANT ADMINISTRATION OF CLARITHROMYCIN, 
ERYTHROMYCIN, OR TROLEANDOMYCIN 


4. SIGNIFICANT HEPATIC DYSFUNCTION 
TERFENADINE IS CONTRAINDICATED IN PATIENTS TAKING 


|, CLARITHRO- 
IN PATIENTS WITH SIGHIF- 








nahh peel a boy ELA Pain 


DESCRIPTION 

SELDANE-D (terfenadine and pseudoephedrine hydrochloride) Extended- 

Release Tablets are available for oral administration 

Each tablet contains 60 mg terfenadine and 10 mg of pseudoephedrine 

eee Cats caattaen eee 
ine hydrochioride in an extended-release core. Tablets also 

Soro a leche eed: Colloidal silicon dioxide, ins hen 


esium stearate, 


eerie Cellulose, hydroxypropy! methylcetiul 
methylcellulose 2910, lactose, maoe 
microcrystalline cellulose, polysorbate 80, os 
carbonat 


ipitated calcium 
le, inized corn starch, sodium sulfate, sodium 
starch y ‘ae. titanium dioxide, and zinc 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Locartan ‘D is indicated for the relief of toms associated with 


seasonal allergic rhinitis such as sneezing, . pruritus, lacrima- 
tion, and nasal congestion. It should be administered when both the 
act f aaa 1 mode’ bap eon 
0 rine hydroc! are desired (see 
RinicAL PHARMACOL OG 


Y) 
SELDANE-D has not been studied for eftectiveness in relieving the 
symptoms of the common cold 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

CONCOMITANT ADMINISTRATION OF SELOANE-O WITH KETOCONA- 
ZOLE (NIZORAL) OR ITRACONAZOLE ayy 1S CONTRAIND!- 
CATED. SE ~D IS ALSO TED IN PATIENTS WITH 
DISEASES STATES OR OTHER CONCOMITANT MEDICATIONS KNOWN TO 
IMPAIR ITS METABOLISM, INCLUDING SIGNIFICANT HEPATIC 
DYSFUNCTION, AND CONCURRENT USE OF CLARITHROMYCIN, 
ERYTHROMYCIN, OR TROLEANDOMYCIN. QT PROLONGATION HAS 
BEEN DEMONSTRATED IN SOME PATIENTS TAKING TERFENADINE IN 
THESE SETTINGS, AND RARE CASES OF SERIOUS CARDIOVASCULAR 
EVENTS, INCLUDING DEATH, CARDIAC ARREST, AND TORSADES DE 
POINTES, HAVE BEEN REPORTED IN THESE PATIENT POPULATIONS. 
‘See WARNINGS and PRECAUTIONS: Drug Interactions, 

-D is contraindicated in nursing mothers, with severe 
hypertension or severe coronary aitary disease, patients receiving 
monoamine oxidase (MAO) inhibitor therapy, and in patients with a 
a \ ee to any of its ingredi (see POESCRIPTON 


Syoowome Paso extensive metabolism in the liver specific 
joes as 
. This metabolic pathway may bie 


favoen premwigera pet age form faton} at the recom. 
mended dose. SEL! itraindicated for use by patients with 
these conditions (see WARNING BOX, CONTRAINOICATIONS, and 
PRECAUTIONS: Drug Interactions) 


}. 
Other patients who may be at risk for these adverse an 
eat 


judiciously and sparingly 
pats th si echogecond —_ mellitus. ischemic heart disease, 
intraocular ATION Srnnetann or prostatic hyper- 
trophy (see CONTRAIND ). Sympathomimetic amines may 
produce CNS stimulation el convulsions or cardiovascular collapse 
L-peod accompanying hypotension, 


ee. more likely to have adverse reactions to sympath- 


SELDANE-D should be used with caution in patients with diabetes, 
|. Cardiovascular disease, and hyperreactivity to ephedrine 


i 


Patients 
instructions 


SELDANE-D should receive the following information and 
tients should be advised to take SELDANE-D only as 


use of any other prescri 
ication, and should be cautioned romana Os peseeel for Re 
threatening arrhythmias with concurrent use of ketoconazole, itracona- 
zole, . erythromycin, or tro in. Patients should 


be advised to consult the physician before concurrent use of other 
medications with terfenadine. Patients should be questioned about 
pregnancy or lactation before starting SELDANE-D . Since the 
drug is contraindicated in nursing women and should be lea in 
sage only if the potential justifies the potential risk 

Patients should be directed to swallow the tablet whole. Panes 
Should also be instructed to store this medication in a tightly closed 
container in a cool, dry place, away from heat, moisture, or direct 
Sunlight, and away trom children. 


Dug Antaracdlons ( (see CONTRAINDICATIONS) 
lonoamine oxidase juno) inhibitors and beta-adrenergic agonists 
increase the trmoagd of sympathomimetic amines. Sympathomimetic 
rensive effects of 


lamine, poppe po MAO inhibitors may prolong and Intensity the 
effects of antihistamines. 


Care should be taken in the administration of SELDANE-D concomitantly 
metic amines because combined etfects on the 


with other sympathomi 

Cardiovascular system may be harmtul to the patient 

Ketoconazole 

Spontaneous adverse reaction pets A patients taking concomitant 
ketoconazole with recommended doses DW creorngpd or 
interval and rare serious cardiac events, ¢.9. death, cardiac 
arrest, and ventricular arrhythmia including torsades de pointes. 


netic data indicate that ketoconazole markedly the 
feangneonld of pe porrese fesuiting in elevated plasma tertenadine 
terfenadine is associated with 
: Sratieass pret ro 


ition of the QT and QTc intervals. Concomitant 
le and SELDANE-D is contraindicated 
(ore CONTRAINDIGATIONS: WARNINGS, and ADVERSE REACTIONS). 
Itraconazole 
Torsades de pointes and elevated parent terfenadine levels have been 
aS at oe concomitant use of terfenadine and itraconazole in 


One death has also repo 
Concomitant administration of itraconazo! 
(see CONTRAINDICATIONS, WARNINGS, and ADVERSE 
SEN nl sty of sd pets 
ue to the cl similarity of other azole-type ant agents 
naan fi metro , and eer emges Bay 0 ketoconazole 
and itraconazole, concomitant use of these products with SELDANE-D is 
fot recommended pending full examination of potential interactions. 
Macrolides 
Clinical drug interactions studies indicate that erythromycin and 
Clarithromycin can exert an effect on terfenadine metabolism by a 
Mechanism which may be similar to that of ketoconazole, but to a lesser 
extent Lene measurably decreases the clearance of the 
Metabolite, its influence on tertenadine plasma levels is 
still under investigation. A few spontaneous accounts of OT interval 
fete jon with ventricular arrhythmia including torsades de pointes 
fave been reported in patients receiving erythromycin and trolean- 


Concomitant eee of fpcectise with clarithro: 
is contraindicated (see CONT Nol 
TWABNINGS. and Al ) 


full charac- 
terization of potential interactions, concomitant administration of 
SELDANE-D with other macrolide antibiotics, including ov i vee per ‘s 
Not recommended. Studies to evaluate the potential interaction 


adine with azithromycin are in progress. 


Re sug have bet concuced i evate ie eco tent of 


eS corresponding to 63 times the recommended 
mice tor 18 months or in rats for 24 months, 


i 
2 
: 


oe effectiveness of SELDANE-D in children del 
years have not been established. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

with —— rare reports of severe cardiovascular adverse effects 

have been received which include ventricular ee 

de pointes, ventricular tachycardia, ventricular cardiac 

pay yoni ts palpitations, syncope, and Coogee Rare reports 
rea aT ventricular Nan tee been received 

ao se CONTRAIN CATIONS, WARNINGS, and PRECAUTIONS Oru 


Interactions). \ papneans, 3 See horn 
reflect ui ventricular ari *ATIENTS, DEATH, 
CARDIAC ARREST, OR TORSADES DE POINTES HAVE BEEN PRECEDED 
BY EPISODES OF SYNCOPE. (See WARNING BOX.) Rare reports of 
serious cardiovascular adverse events have been received, some 

ar and torsades de pointes, in apparently normal 
individuals without identifiable risk factors; there is not conclusive 
evidence of a causal relationship of these events with tertenadine. 
Although in rare cases there was measurable plasma terfenadine, the 
implications of this finding with respect to the va of tertenadine 
metabolism in the normal in cannot be without further 
trials in otherwise normal patients with 
rhinitis, Small increases in QTc interval were observed at doses of 60 mg 
bii.d. In studies at 300 mg b.id. a mean increase in OTc of 10% (range 
~4% to +30%) (mean increase of 46 msec) was observed 








in double-biind, , Controlled studies in over 300 patients in which 

SD reaian tenet ie umn tea ea epee aes 
e 

SELDANE-D were not clinically different from those reported for patients 

receiving pseudoephedrine (see Table below). 


1%) Reported Adverse Events for SELDANE-D in 
Double bled Paral Controtied Clinical Trials* 





Percent of Pabents Reporting 
SELDANE-D nae Piacedo 
(n=374) (n=287) (n=193) 

259 26.8 62 
174 74 23 
72 49 114 
67 84 16 
37 38 00 
24 14 21 
21 10 00 
11 00 10 
11 00 05 
iW 0.0 00 
11 10 00 
207 213 14 
11 03 05 
45 66 52 
"W 0.0 00 
24 38 05 
19 17 1.0 
16 03 10 
13 24 05 
rh 10 10 





aanertniks pseudoephedrine 120 mg B.1.0. 


Pseudoephedrine may cause —-_ ae such as — 

cardia, palpitations, headache, dizziness, or nausea. Sym 

Grugs have also been associated with certain untoward pover sed 

preg fear, anxiety, tenseness, restlessness, tremor, weakness, 
raory ditty, . insomnia, hallucinations, convul- 

om ons  dersson , and cardiovascular collapse with 


hypotensit 
in controled clinical rials with trtenadine, using the recommended daily 
dose of 60 mg D.i.d., the incidence of adverse events in patients 
receiving terfenadine was similar to that reported in patients receiving 
lacebo. These effects included: 
ntral Nervous System: Drowsiness, headache, fatigue. dizziness, 
papaten ecg I System: Abdominal distress, nausea, vomiting, change 
in 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat: Dry mouth/nose/throat, cough, sore throat, 


: Eruption (including rash and urticaria) or itching 

reported spontaneously during the Capen of terfenadine were: 
alopecia (hair loss or thinning), bronchospasm, 
contusion, depression, galactorrhea, iesomnis, menstrual disorders 


(including dysmenorrhea), musculoskeletal symptoms, nightmares, 
paresthesia, photosen: , fapid flare of psonasis, seizures, sinus 
tachycardia, sweating, th |. tremor, urinary frequency, and 
visual disturbances 


Aiso in clinical trials, several instances of mild or, in one case, moderate 
transaminase elevations were seen in patients receiving tertenading, Mild 
elevations were also seen in placebo treated patients. Marketing experi- 
ences include isolated reports of jaundice, cholestatic hepatitis, and 
hepatitis, In most cases available information is incomplete. 


pact conceming possible overdosage and its treatment 
a appears in 
Full Prescribing information. 
DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION 
aT one tablet swallowed whole, 


EOF Dose EXCESS OF ONE TABLET B..D, IS NOT RECOM- 
MENDED BECAUSE OF THE INCREASED POTENTIAL FOR QT INTERVAL 
PROLONGATION AND ADVERSE CARDIAC EVENTS. (See WARNING 
arene USE OF SELDANE-D IN bed WITH SIGNI yl HEPATIC 

UNCTION AND IN PATIENTS TAKING Lge meyer TRACONA- 
ZOLE. CLARITHROMYCIN, ERYTHROMYCIN, OR TROLEAN NDOMNCIN Is 
CONTRAINDICATED. (See CONTRAINDICATIONS, WARNINGS, and 
PRECAUTIONS: Drug Interactions. ) 


HOW SUPPLIED 
SELDANE-D Tablets containing 60 mg of terfenadine and 10 mg of 
pasadoeneanit hydrochioride in an outer press-coat for a 


release and 11 suas or in an 
release core are follows: 
NDC 0068-0722-61: Bottles of 100 tablets 


Tablets are white to off-white, biconvex capsule-shai 
“SELDANE-D", Store at controlied room temperature (59-1 
Protect trom moisture. 


Prescribing Information as of January 1993 


Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc. 
Subsidiary of Marion Merrell Dow inc 
Kansas City, MO 64114 


U.S, Patents 3,878,217; 4,929,605; 4,996,061; 4,254 129, 
sedn01g9am 


; debossed 
) (15-30°C). 


MARION MERRELL DOW INC. 
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about the case: he was re- 
placed with an alternate, a 
white woman. 


The Sheik’s Trial 

At the terror-conspiracy trial 
of Sheik Omar Abdel Rah- 
man and 10 followers, feder- 
al prosecutors introduced 
transcripts of the taped con- 
versations that are at the 
center of their case. In the 
transcripts the sheik is quot- 
ed as counseling against 
bombing the U.N. because it 
might be considered a “cen- 
ter of peace” and targeting 
instead “the American Army 
itself” 


Abortion-Protest Ruling 

In a break with other federal 
courts, a judge in Wisconsin 
struck down a portion of the 
1994 federal abortion-clinic- 
access law. Judge Rudolph 
Randa said a section of the 
law that bans nonviolent 
physical obstruction of clinics 
is unconstitutional. The rul- 
ing is likely to be appealed. 


Chicken Pox Shot Approved 
The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration okayed the first 
chicken pox vaccine. Al- 
though for most people the 
disease is a mild, if annoy- 
ing, infection, it kills up to 
100 in the U.S. each year. 
The vaccine will be available 
in six to eight weeks and will 
cost doctors $39 a shot. 


Mississippi Abolishes Slavery 
While lawmakers in Wash- 
ington were debating the 
wisdom of adding new 
amendments to the Consti- 
tution, lawmakers in Missis- 
sippi finally got around to 
ratifying the nation’s 13th— 
the one abolishing slavery— 
130 years after the fact. Mis- 
sissippi remained the lone 
holdout until a black state 
senator raised the point. 


WORLD 
Americans Held in Iraq 
Iraqi police arrested two 
Americans working in Kuwait 
after they crossed into Iraq 
without authorization. The 
men, who were trying to visit 
friends at a U.N. camp near 
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A DOCTOR IN MARYLAND HAS ONE CLIMB- 
ing his chimney. Another lurks in the bag- 
gage area at the new Denver airport. A 
fearsome specimen keeps watch over the 
swimming pool of Court TV’s Arthur 
Miller. A grotesque gaggle stars on its own 
Disney animated TV series. They're gar- 
goyles—and for reasons no one can quite 
fathom they've become the hottest com- 
modity to emerge from the Middle Ages 
since Gregorian chant. Though their scary 
Gothic ancestors patrolled the cathedrals 
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SCARY: Disney's animated Gargoyles. 
SCARIER: Licensed Gargoyles toy figure. 
SCARIEST: Heat-and-eat Gargoyles pasta 


of Europe, serving double duty as protec- 
tors from evil and divertors of rainwater, 
today’s gargoyles are more likely to turn 
up as tchotchkes—pencil holders, book- 
ends, and the like. They've also gone edible, 
in the form of Franco-American canned 
pasta (with and without meatballs). 

America’s leading gargoylophile, Mi- 
chael Stopka of Chicago's De- 
sign Toscano, is a beneficiary 


Left: Laid-back beast from 
Dayton’s store catalog. Right: 
Denver airport's protec- 
tor of lost luggage 
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Gargoyles in America 


Aone eeeeerereeeesesessseeeeeecees. 


By Michael Quinn 


MGARGOYLES 
CHRISHATSS 


GARGOYLES GET THE 
CUTES. Above: A kid’s 
book drags in Santa. 
Right: Plush gargoyle 


and an instigator of the trend. In five years = 
his business—“historical reproductions for ® 
home and garden’—has grown from as 
$6,000 stake to $6 million in sales, thanks 
largely to gargoyle paperweights, gar- = 
goyle table bases—even the occasional ° 
gargoyle lamp finial. Stopka links the » 
knobby monsters’ popularity to the cur- 
rent vogue of cherubim as a design motif, 
though he makes an interesting distinc-* 
tion: while gargoyle fanciers are largely 

male, angelic perfection tends to draw 

women. Men, apparently, feel more at 

home with the grotesque. a 
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the border, were arrested after 
they were accidentally sent 
through a border crossing by 
the U.N. observer mission. 


Castro Woos Europe 
Cuban leader Fidel Castro, in 
a new bid for international ac- 
ceptance, made a round of 
political and social visits in 
Europe. Occasionally swap- 
ping his trademark fatigues 
for a dark blue suit and spot- 
ted tie, he criticized “blind 
and savage market laws” at 
the world-poverty summit in 
Copenhagen, told UNEsco in 
aris that the U.S. blockade of 
Cuba was “criminal” and 
basked in the lavish praise of 
outgoing Socialist French 
President Francois Mitterrand 
and his wife Danielle. Castro 
also played tourist. “My 
strongest impression?” he told 
reporters. “Chablis wine.” 


Croatia Allows U.N. to Stay 
Reversing his decision to 
boot 12,000 U.N. troops from 
his country on March 31, 
Croatian President Franjo 
Tudjman agreed to allow a 
much smaller force of some 
5,000 troops under a new 
mandate that will include pa- 
trolling Croatia’s borders 
with Serbia and Bosnia. 


1.R.A. Bags First Bucks in U.S. 
Gerry Adams, leader of Sinn 
Fein, the political arm of the 
Irish Republican Army, pre- 
sided over the party’s first 
aboveground political fund 
raiser in the U.S., taking in 
more than $20,000 at a re- 
ception in New York City. 
Adams was also invited to the 
White House by President 
Clinton for a St. Patrick’s Day 
reception honoring Irish 
Prime Minister John Bruton. 
British Prime Minister John 
Major sent Clinton a letter of 
protest and asked him to 
pressure Adams to dismantle 
the 1.R.A. arsenal. 


Middle East Talks Still Kicking 
In what two leading Israeli an- 
alysts cynically described as “a 
big step for [Warren] Christo- 
pher ... and a small step for 
the peace process,” the U.S. 
Secretary of State persuaded 
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Syrian President Hafez Assad 
to resume peace talks with Is- 
rael. The two countries’ am- 
bassadors to the U.S. will soon 
meet with American officials 
in Washington. 


BUSINESS 
Clinton Blocks Iran Oil Deals 
Scuttling Conoco’s billion- 
dollar pact to develop two of 
Iran’s offshore oil fields, Presi- 
dent Clinton barred U.S. 
companies from making oil 
production deals with Tehran, 
citing its support of terrorism 
and pursuit of nuclear 
weapons as “unacceptable be- 
havior in the world.” Analysts 
said the move was strictly 
symbolic: European firms 
stand ready to develop the 
fields, and American compa- 
nies are among the largest 
purchasers of Iranian crude, 
through foreign subsidiaries. 


A Baby Bell Victory 

A federal judge ruled that 
Bell Atlantic Corp. could 
compete with cable opera- 
tors and broadcasters by of- 
fering TV service through its 
network. The other Bells are 
expected to follow. 


SCIENCE 
An American on Mir 
Physician Norman Thagard 
became the first U.S. astro- 
naut to blast into orbit aboard 
a Russian rocket, flying with 
two cosmonauts to the Russ- 
ian space station Mir, where 
they were welcomed with 
traditional gifts of bread and 
salt. Bowing to cosmonaut 
tradition, Thagard stopped to 
urinate on a truck tire before 
climbing aboard the Soyuz 
rocket, a custom reportedly 
begun by the first man in 
space, Yuri Gagarin. 


SPORT 
Downhill Racer 
Olympic silver medalist Pica- 
bo Street is the first American 
to win the World Cup women's 
downhill championship. But 
just after clinching the title, 
she fell in a Super-G competi- 
tion in Bormio, Italy, injuring 
her right shoulder. 











CHRONICLES 


MILESTONES 
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JEFF (GILLOOLY) STONE 


AILING. ERIC WRIGHT, 31, better known as 
Eazy-E, co-founder of early gangsta rap 
group N.W.A.; from arps; in Los Angeles. In 
critical condition, Wright did not know he 
had the disease until he was hospitalized 
three weeks ago for breathing problems. 


AILING. CARL SAGAN, 60, mediagenic astron- 
omer; from a rare bone-marrow disease; in 
Ithaca, New York. Sagan is taking a leave of 
absence from Cornell to seek treatment for 
the potentially cancerous condition. 


RELEASED. JEFF STONE (NE GILLOOLY), 27, 
newly named ex-spouse of rogue skater 
Tonya Harding; from prison after serving a 
year for his role in arranging Nancy Kerri- 
gan’s knee clubbing; in Oregon. 


DIED. AHMAD KHOMEINI, 48, militant son of 
the late Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini; after a 
heart attack; in Tehran. He played no official 
role but was considered the standard bearer 
of the Ayatullah’s revolutionary preachings. 

















35 YEARS AGO 





Medicine: The Psyche in 3-D 


The latest Hollywood fad involved undergoing intensive psy- 


chiatric treatment with a strange, new 


for its power, in microscopic doses, to induce hallucinations and 


a psychotic state ... 


Beverly Hills, [doctors] report using LSD as a ‘facilitating 
. Among the [patients] were 
several movie notables, whom the doctors refused, because of 


agent’ in treating 110 patients .. 


professional ethics, to name. But some named themselves. One 
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drug: “LSD first won fame 


Now, from the Psychiatric Institute of 
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LEON DAY 


CARL SAGAN 


DIED. LEON DAY, 78, baseball player; in 
Baltimore, Maryland. Day was a pitching 
star in the Negro National League in the 
1930s and ’40s, known for striking out 18 
players in a game. A week before his 
death, Day was inducted into baseball's 
Hall of Fame. 


DIED. ALBERT HACKETT, 95, stage- and 
screenwriter; in Manhattan. Hackett, with 
his first wife, Frances Goodrich, won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1956 for their play The Di- 
ary of Anne Frank. Their more than 30 
movies include The Thin Man and It’s a 


Wonderful Life. 


DIED. HERB MCCRACKEN, 95, college foot- 
ball coach; in Boynton Beach, Florida. Dur- 
ing a 1924 game, Lafayette coach Mc- 
Cracken thwarted Penn’s attempts to 
learn players’ signals by ordering his team 
to form a tight group to discuss plays in se- 
cret. Many claim this was the birth of the 
huddle. 





Cover: “Poet of the 
Depths” and scuba- 
diving inventor 
Jacques Cousteau 


was durable actor Cary Grant, 56, who emerged from therapy to give a confused 


account of what had ailed him during a long and successful career, but he was con- 


vinced that he had at last found ‘a tough inner core of strength.’ "—March 28, 1960 
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—By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 














GUN CONTROL 


LICE 


Barely putting up a fight, in states are giving iil to new 


r for the right to bear arms 


legislation as citizens clam« 











By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


t BECAME OBVIOUS PRETTY QUICKLY 
to John Wesley Anderson that there 
were not enough blue forms. Not by 
a long shot. Four weeks ago, Ander 
son, sheriff of peaceful El Paso Coun 
ty, in the shadow of Colorado’s Pikes 
Peak, made good on a Novembet 
campaign promise and adopted the most 
lenient standards in the state for the carry 
ing of concealed weapons. Any citizen with 
a clean felony record who returned the 
blue form with an $85 check stood a decent 
chance of being allowed to carry a gun, 
without having to train in its use or even ex 
plain why he or she needed it. Anderson 
expected to hear from people; in anticipa 
tion, he had 1,000 five-page application 
forms printed. He thought the supply 
would last a couple of years. 

He was wrong. The applications disap 
peared within 48 hours. Anderson went 
back to the printer; people lined up outside 
his office and waited. By last week he had 
handed out 4,000 forms; 1,800 had already 
been completed and returned. His deputy 
James Groth, sat in a room surrounded by 
them, furiously processing, with no end in 
sight. “My family has almost forgotten 
what I look like,” Groth said. A bemused 
hostage to his fellow citizens’ need to pack 
clandestine heat, Groth has been taken 
somewhat by surprise 

If the passage of the Brady Law and 
assault-weapons ban made 1994 a banner 
year for the forces of gun control, 1995 is 
quickly shaping up as the year of the Great 
Rollback. With one eye cocked at next 
year’s presidential race, Senate majority 
leader Robert Dole pledged last week to 
undo the assault-weapons ban by this sum 
mer. So far this year, three states (Virginia 
Arkansas and Utah) have joined the four 
states that loosened restrictions on CCW 
(carrying concealed weapons) permits last 
year. Legislation is pending or awaiting 
gubernatorial signature in 16 states. In 
Texas last Wednesday the state senate 
passed a ccw liberalization measure by a 
vote of 23 to 7. And soon John Wesley 
Anderson’s permit forms in Colorado may 
be outmoded: this week the Denver legisla- 
ture plans to consider a lenient limit on 
concealed guns. “It’s a tidal wave,” says a 
delighted Tanya K. Metaksa, head lobbyist 
for the National Rifle Association 

Nomenclature can obscure the magni 
tude of this change. When people talk of 
allowing concealed weapons, there is a 
tendency to imagine legions of citizens 
who had previously carried their Smith & 
Wessons on their hips gratefully slipping 
them into a coat pocket. But since half the 


Councilwoman Cheryl 
Gillaspie was a recipient of one of the new 
El Paso County concealed-gun permits 
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STATES’ CARRYING-CONCEALED-WEAPONS LAWS (as of March 1, 1995) 
He PROHIBITED: Carrying of concealed weapons by private citizens is banned under most circumstances 
‘RESTRICTIVE: Applicant for permit must demonstrate need (such as job) 

__ NONRESTRICTIVE: Applicant not required to show need but can be disqualified 





states flatly ban carrying an exposed 
weapon (and the practice attracts unwant- 
ed attention everywhere), restrictions on 
concealment are effectively restrictions on 
almost any carrying of handguns outside 
the home. As the states change their ccw 
laws, citizens may have to endure back- 
ground checks and waiting periods to pro- 
cure their handguns, but most will also be 
able to remove them from their dresser 
drawers and carry them on a car seat, on 
strolls to their children’s soccer practices 
or even (unless the pastor objects) to 
church. 

The U.S. has never had a unified poli- 
cy on who can and cannot carry a weapon 
outside the home. Observers separate the 
states’ positions into three broad groups. 
At present, 23 are lenient (Vermont espe- 
cially so); 11 make gun toting almost 
impossible; and the remaining 16, which 
include many of those currently consider- 
ing a change, give out Ccws to civilians on 
the basis of a “compelling need,” such as a 
documented threat against them or a dan- 
gerous job. Often, need is determined by 
local judges or police, who can be stingy or 
play favorites. From 1972 to 1992, for 
instance, the Los Angeles police depart- 
ment awarded one civilian permit—to 
incoming police commissioner Willie 
Williams, before he was sworn in as an 
officer. In New York City, says N.R.A. 
spokesman Bill Powers, “Donald Trump 
has one. But you or I? The judges say no.” 

The new initiatives would replace that 
local discretion with uniform—and often 
more lenient—standards. The proposed 
Texas rule, for instance, requires appli- 
cants to be 21 or over, possess a police 
record clean of felonies and take 10 to 15 
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| jail and a $4,000 fine; 
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hours of training in the specific caliber of 
their favored weapons. In addition, the cit- 
izen must disarm before entering govern- 
ment offices, sporting events, polling 
places and private homes or businesses 
whose owners object. (This last is contro- 
versial: the Houston Chronicle quotes a 
worried citizen as saying, “Let's face it: if 
you can't carry a concealed weapon into an 
all-night grocery, what good is it?”) 

The forces propelling the change range 
from boringly bureaucratic to blatantly 
political to high American paranoid. Part of 
the impetus is the simple desire for clarity. 
Under the current Texas rules, for 
instance, if you cross 
only one county line 
with your weapon, 
you're risking a year in 


cross two (and muddy 
the jurisdictional situa- 
tion), and you're likely 
to get off free. 

The ccw rebellion 
also has fomenters with 
deep pockets. Susan 
Whitmore, a_ spokes- 
woman for Sarah Bra- 
dy’s Handgun Control, 
Inc., says, “this is all 
being driven by the gun 
lobby.” N.R.A. lobbyist 
Metaksa does not exact- 
ly deny the charge; she 
admits that many liber- 
alization campaigns 
are “coordinated” out 
of her organization’s 
Washington-area office 
and notes that the 
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N.R.A. (which spent some $4 million in the 
1994 election) not only saw 80% of its con- 
gressional favorites elected; it also scored 
85% on the state level. “Many state legisla- 
tures got changed,” she explains, “and now 
[they] are listening to their constituents.” 


| Or to her. In Texas, where the N.R.A. has 





EL PASO COUNTY SHERIFF John Wesley 
Anderson says he just wanted to give 
honest citizens “a fighting chance” 


run a letter-writing campaign for liberaliza- 
tion, fear has probably swayed some yea 
votes. Says Bruce Elfant, constable for 
Travis County and an opponent of liberal- 
ization; “It is not so much the money as the 
threat that they will go after people who 
oppose them.” That threat carries weight: 
last year the organization was credited with 
toppling legendary Representative Jack 
Brooks when he defied them to vote for the 
Clinton crime bill. 

Yet Marion (“Sandy”) Sanford, a re- 
spected and putatively neutral Austin lob- 
byist, says, “This is not the N.R.A.; this is 
spontaneous combustion”—fueled by the 
same dread that has stoked the success of 
death-penalty campaigns and “Three 
strikes and you're in.” The desire for self- 
preservation in the face of an increase in 
random violence and understaffed police 
forces can express itself, without paradox, 
in both an assault-weapons ban and in the 
desire to pack one’s own handgun. Says 
Gary Huttenhoff, a real estate appraiser 
who has just picked up his laminated wal- 
let-size permit from Sheriff Anderson’s 
office in El Paso County: “The police take 
care of the public, not the individual. This 
is a great chance for people to defend 
themselves.” One of the most potent 
advocates in the Texas debate has been 
Suzanna Gratia, who watched helplessly 
as a deranged gunman executed 23 peo- 
ple—including her parents—at a cafeteria 
_ in the town of Killeen 
four years ago. At the 
time, Gratia’s own .38- 
5 cal. was lying in the 
* trunk of her car be- 
= cause she was obeying 
= the current concealed- 
weapons law, “the stu- 
pidest mistake of my 
entire life.” 

Can other Ameri- 
cans take a lesson from 
her tragedy? The ques- 
tion harks back to the 
classic gun-control de- 
bate. “ccw permits are 
not the answer,” says 
Whitmore. “They give 
you a false sense of 
security.” She argues 
that the regrets of peo- 
ple like Gratia are out- 
weighed by the regrets 
of those who had guns 
but found themselves 
outdrawn. And certain- 
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ly Whitmore would be right to distinguish a | | 


tinge of the overheated in another of Ander- 
son’s satisfied customers, retiree Bob Chad- 
wick. “I won't come downtown much any- 
more,” he says, grabbing an application for 
his .44-cal. Magnum. “It’s a jungle, and it’s 
spreading. I don’t want to become a victim.” 
A national survey recently rated Chadwick's 
“jungle,” Colorado Springs, America’s 13th 
safest city. 

Yet if the fevered fantasies of gun own- 
ers seem overdrawn, so, apparently, are 
those of the control advocates. In 1986, 
when Florida initiated the current wave of 
liberalization, critics predicted deadly traffic 
squabbles and cross fire at the mall. That 
proved mistaken. Since 1987 more than 
266,700 Floridians have been 
granted concealed-weapons per- 
mits; of those, only 19 have had 
them revoked for firearms-relat- 
ed crime. Since the ccw laws 
were relaxed, Florida’s homicide 
rate has decreased 29%. 

That last, striking statistic 
has turned into an N.R.A. rally- 
ing cry. Thrown on the defen- 
sive, Handgun Control has 
countered that Florida’s rate for 
all violent crime went up 18% 
during the same period. And 
last week the University of 
Maryland released contradicto- 
ry numbers: it reported three 
Florida cities as having experi- 
enced rises in gun homicides 
since 1986, ranging from 3% 
(Miami) to 74% (Jacksonville). 

James T. Moore, commissioner of the 
Florida Department of Law Enforcement, 
says he has his doubts about the Maryland 
figures. Yet he also refuses to credit the 
homicide drop to liberalization. There are 
too many other variables, from tourism to 
weather to immigration. (He might well 
add the 1991 adoption of Brady-type gun- 
purchase rules, or the fact that many of the 
homicidal do not bother with gun per- 
mits.) “You can’t make an informed opin- 
ion one way or another,” he concludes. 


BACK IN EL PASO COUNTY, NOT EVERYBODY 
is thrilled with John Anderson’s new poli- 
cy. Police Lieutenant Alan Scott of Col- 
orado Springs is worried that “now people 
will substitute their own deadly force for 
diplomacy or for calling the police. If a dis- 
pute breaks out, will people now use the 
same discretion that they did before 
guns?” He ponders all the gun training he 
and his colleagues have undergone in 
order to wear the badge. “And if we [still] 
make mistakes,” he asks, gesturing in the 
general direction of the new permit own- 
ers, “how about them?” —Reported 
by Sam Allis/Boston, Greg Aunapu/Miami and 
Richard Woodbury/Colorado Springs 








A demonstration of one experimental wave-imaging system 
shows two handguns concealed under a subject's clothing 











Peekaboo: The New Detector 


F THE CURRENT TREND TOWARD RELAXATION OF CONCEALED-WEAPONS LAWS 
fetes soon the most important gun restrictions may involve destinations: 

the states will probably allow various venues—public gathering places, offices, 
stores—to ban firearms on the premises. The only problem will be how to know 
who is packing heat. 

As it happens, two weeks ago the Justice Department funded a $2.15 million 
answer. Under the supervision of the National Institute of Justice, the depart- 
ment’s R, and D. branch, three laboratories will develop prototypes for con- 
cealed-weapons detectors. Within 18 months, predicts ny technology chief 
David Boyd, they should have produced a device that can identify and describe a 
gun concealed on someone’s person at a distance of 12 ft. without a frisk. Subse- 
quently, he thinks, the range 
will increase. 

Such a gadget would obvi- 
ously improve on the current “is- 
it-an-Uzi-or-is-it-car-keys” stan- 
dard of airport metal detectors, 
But Boyd anticipates a use be- 
yond the doorway: mobile units 
costing less than $10,000 each 
that a cop could point out a car 
window and know who on a 
sidewalk is armed, before a gun 
is ever drawn. That, says social 
scientist James Q. Wilson, could 
“change the way we as a nation 
deal with guns.” 

Wilson played an unusual 
role in the project’s history. It 
was initiated in 1993 when cops 
advising Justice placed it at the 
top of their wish list. But what 
jump-started it was an article by Wilson in the New York Times. The influential 
criminologist cited trials in Indianapolis and Kansas City that suggested that vio- 
lent crime can be cut drastically through campaigns to locate and confiscate ille- 
gal guns. But the Fourth Amendment prohibits frisking someone for illegal 
weapons without a reasonable suspicion that he or she is armed and dangerous. 
Wilson mused that if technology could pinpoint a concealed weapon at a dis- 
tance without an invasive search, it might justify subsequent frisks and confisca- 
tions, and “our streets can be made safer even without sending many more peo- 
ple to prison.” 

That proved attractive to an influential audience. Justice officials report that 
Bill Clinton read it, circled the bits on gun detection and passed it to Janet Reno. 
Suddenly weapons detection was high priority. 

The projects that will now be receiving funding apply different methods to- 
ward the same goal. One measures distortions caused by weapons in the natur- 
al electromagnetic waves generated by the human body. A second produces its 
own pulse and, radarlike, measures its reflection. A third tracks disturbances in 
the earth’s magnetic field when a weapon passes through it. Projected applica- 
tions include a monitor and a built-in computer that could identify gun makes 
and types. 

No one thinks the project will necessarily evade Murphy's various laws. Yet it 
has picked up such disparate congressional supporters as Colorado’s Patricia 
Schroeder, a gun-control proponent, and North Carolina’s Fred Heineman, a Gin- 
grich Revolution conservative and ex-police chief. Allan Parachini, spokesman for 
the a.c.L.u. of Southern California and an Ny adviser, anticipates that somewhere 
down the line it may pose privacy issues. But even he exhibits guarded enthusiasm. 
“Anyone who is sane is interested in trying to find ways to have fewer guns on the 
streets,” he says. “The research should continue.” | —By David Van Biema/Washington 
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Boehner, left, and 
Coverdell, right, preside 
over last week’s meeting 


says John Motley of the 
N.F.L.B., the chief small- 
business lobby. 

Not all Republicans 
think the alliance is a good 
idea. Some are worried 
that in its zeal to pass the 
contract, the leadership 
might be snuggling too 
close to the special inter- 
ests that the all-important 
swing voters abhor. If the 
contract’s tax cuts overtly 
favor corporations and the 
wealthy, says G.o.P. Rep- 
resentative Steve Schiff of 
New Mexico, “it will make 
us a sitting duck for those 
who argue that our party 
has capitulated to our 
[lobbying] allies.” Demo- 

. crats are already making 
argument. “The 


the 
Republicans are too close 
® to business _ interests,” 


How Republican legislators gather a key group of lobbyists 





every week to help pass the Contract with America 


By JEFFREY H. BIRNBAUM WASHINGTON 


T 11 A.M, LAST THURSDAY, CONGRESS- 

man John Boehner took his seat at the 

head of a conference-room table a 

few steps from the Rotunda, beneath 
the Capitol dome. As the fourth-ranking 
Republican in the House and a field gener- 
al in the war to pass the “Contract with 
America,” Boehner (pronounced Bay-ner) 
looked at home. But his lieutenants, who 
were arrayed around the table strewn with 
coffee cups and cigarette butts, were not so 
natural a fit. They were not fellow lawmak- 
ers or even congressional staff members. 
They were lobbyists representing some of 
the richest special interests in the country. 
Still, he treated them with the business-as- 
usual deference of a colleague. “O.K., let's 
get going,” he began with relaxed familiar- 
ity, and then listened to their reports from 
the legislative front. 

Welcome to the underside of the 
Republican revolution. To an extent 
unusual even for parasitic Washington, 
the House G.o.P. leadership has attached 
its fortunes to private lobbyists, and is 
relying on their far-flung influence to pass 
its agenda. Boehner’s Thursday Group is 
the top of the pyramid of that sophisticat- 
ed effort, serving as command central for 
a series of multimillion-dollar campaigns 


on behalf of the Contract with America. 
The stakes of the enterprise—and the 
potential rewards for the lobbyists—are 
huge. “If we don’t do the contract, we 
don’t have to worry about doing other 
kinds of bills,” Boehner says ominously. As 
for the lobbyists on his “team,” he adds, 
“We know who’s doing the work.” And 
that clearly will make a difference. 

The work in this case is being done by 
an eclectic group of interests that repre- 
sent, in effect, the new Republican élite. 
They are a seemingly combustible mixture 
of traditional business groups—heavily 
weighted toward small businesses—and 
decidedly populist organizations. Although 
the two sides disagree about many things, 
they share an antipathy toward govern- 
ment and a belief that Republicans should 
remain in power. And so far that has been 
enough to keep them together. The busi- 
ness groups around Boehner’s table are the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Association of Home Builders, the 
National Restaurant Association and the 
National Association of Wholesaler-Dis- 
tributors. They are joined by such “move- 
ment” —or ideological—conservatives as the 
Christian Coalition, the Citizens for a 
Sound Economy and the Americans for Tax 
Reform. “We’re learning to love each other,” 
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charges Charles Schumer 
* of New York. “That is their 
Achilles’ heel.” 

Boehner shows no 
sign of backing down. To 
the contrary, his Thursday 

Group is busy forming new coalitions and 
keeping its old ones intact. And that is no 
small feat. A Thursday Group lobbyist has 
been chosen to head the lobbying effort for 
each of the main provisions in the contract, 
ranging from tort reform to tax relief. In 
turn, the chairperson puts together an 
elaborate coalition of other lobbying 
groups. The biggest so far is the tax-relief 
coalition, led by Motley, which has more 
than 100 members and six task forces 
to handle policy, communications, vote 
counting, grass-roots lobbying, fund rais 
ing and recruitment of additional mem 
bers. Its meeting last Thursday—convened 
four hours after the Boehner confab—was 
held in a G.0.P.-provided room in the West 
Front of the Capitol and featured an exhor- 
tation by Speaker Newt Gingrich. 
Republicans say their model compris- 
es the Democrats who regularly conspired 
with organized labor, environmentalists 
and other allies to get their legislation 
passed when they controlled the House for 
40 years. But the Democrats were never so 
organized. The Thursday Group’s tort- 
reform effort, for example, featured daily 
meetings of dozens of lobbyists on the sev- 
enth floor of the Longworth House Office 
Building, a budget of several million dollars 
raised under the guidance of a General 
Motors executive, and a vote-counting 
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operation that was led by former top lob- 
byists for Ronald Reagan (Alan Kranowitz) 
and George Bush (Nick Calio), who now 
work as lobbyists in the private sector. Says 
Robert Bannister of the home-builders 
association: “This is more focused, more 
sustained and more businesslike” than 
similar efforts in the past. 

It has also been more effective. Thanks 
in large measure to the Thursday Group, 
the G.o.p. is close to getting its 10-point 
contract through the House in the first 
hundred days of the session. A reason: the 
lobbyists have left nothing to chance. Dur- 
ing consideration of each measure, they 
bought television, radio and newspaper 
ads, faxed “action alerts” to their members 
to stir up calls and letters and, for the tax 
bill, have even arranged a bulletin board 
on the Internet. At one point recently the 
barrage was so intense that Frank Coleman 
of the Chamber of Commerce was 
besieged by congressional staff members 
who begged him to remove their bosses 
from the lobbyists’ target list. 

But rougher days are ahead. The con- 
tract will be harder to pass in the Senate, 
where most of its provisions face Dem- 
ocratic filibusters. That strain could tear 
the lobbyists apart. The fealty of the Chris- 
tian Coalition will be sorely tested, for 
example, if the Senate, as expected, pares 
the group’s most cherished proposal: a 
new $500-a-child tax credit. The Home 
Builders would also revolt if Senator Bob 
Packwood, the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, makes good on his 
threat to place new limits on the mort- 
gage-interest deduction to pay for any cut 
in the tax on capital gains. To guard 
against those hazards, G.o.p. Senator Paul 
Coverdell, the Senate’s lobbymeister, 
often attends the Boehner meeting, as he 
did last week. 

Sometimes the lobbyists get greedy 
and try to press for their own narrow ben- 
efits in violation of the Thursday Group's 
most important requirement: that each 
member back the entire contract without 
reservation, regardless of his or her own 
interests. “Every once in a while some- 
body will get a little selfish,” Boehner 
admits, “and you just have to say, ‘We have 
rules here.’ ” 

For the most part, though, the lobby- 
ists are playing the good soldier and rev- 
eling in the experience of being at the 
right hand of power for a change. “The 
difference this year is that we're playing 
offense rather than defense,” says Bruce 
Josten of the Chamber of Commerce. 
“It's very tiring but very exciting for all of 
us.” It could also be very profitable. Says 
Bannister of the Home Builders: “If 
you're not involved in the first hundred 
days, don’t try to get involved in the next 
hundred days.” r 











THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


For Petes Sake 


AST TIME IT WAS MARIO CUOMO, THIS TIME IT’S PETE WILSON. JUST AS 

the possibility of Mario loomed like a fatal disease over the 1992 Demo- 

cratic presidential wannabes, so the current G.O.P. contenders are 

apoplectic about Wilson’s running—a near certainty now, with an 
announcement possible this week. 

Color them scared, but not frozen. Each of the three top candidates is ma- 
neuvering to thwart Wilson’s prospects. Lamar Alexander, who fears that Wil- 
son could usurp his anti-Washington, outsider mantle, reminds anyone who'll 
listen that Wilson pledged to finish his full term as California’s Governor, “and 
should do just that.” Phil Gramm’s aides point to inconsistencies in Wilson’s 
record—“opportunistic wafflings,” says Gramm strategist Charles Black. Wilson 
advisers deflect such shots with blithe confidence. “Big deal,” says pollster Dick 
Dresner. “Clinton swore he'd serve his term [as Arkansas’ Governor], and no 
one’s record is totally coherent.” 

Bob Dole is playing the hardest ball 
> of all. In New York, a state Dresner identi- 
2 fies as ideologically hospitable to Wilson’s 
¢ brand of moderate Republicanism, Dole, 
* to use his own word, has sent Wilson an 
unmistakable “message.” Virtually every 
prominent New York Republican, begin- 
ning with Senator Al D’Amato, has an- 
nounced for Dole ahead of the schedule set 
several months ago. In some places en- 
dorsements are greeted with yawns. But 
in New York having the G.o.P. machine in 
your corner can mean you run unopposed. 
“We've got Soviet-style ballot-access 
rules,” D’Amato complained in 1988, when 
George Bush kept Dole off the ballot in 
most of the state’s congressional districts. 
“The regulations have been liberalized 
somewhat,” says Frank Penski, a New York 
attorney and election-law expert. “You no 
longer have petition signatures thrown out because someone forgets his mid- 
dle initial, for instance. But it’s still antidemocratic, and with D’Amato against 
him, Wilson will have to spend about $1 million just to have a decent chance to 
get on the ballot.” 

Meanwhile, Dole and Wilson are competing for highly prized help. Among 
the operatives they're courting are Bill Canary and Jim Wray, two legends in Re- 
publican circles. Canary is an expert paratrooper: “You drop him into some state 
where something needs fixing,” says former G.0.P. chairman Rich Bond, “and it 
gets fixed.” Wray, political director for the Bush White House, has reportedly 
been muscled in the old-fashioned way. Wray is from Ohio and still has some 
political business there. According to several sources, when Wray was being 
wooed by Wilson two weeks ago, an adviser to Governor George Voinovich, 
who's supporting Dole, suggested to Wray that he think about “whiting out” the 
Ohio address on his business card if he signed with Wilson. (Wray denies the in- 
cident.) “This is the big leagues,” says Dole’s Dave Carney. “It’s trench warfare 
everywhere.” If “you can’t have the top guys yourself,” says a Gramm aide, “you 
want them isolated, especially from Wilson.” 

Why is the stiff, uncharismatic Wilson so feared by other Republicans? Be- 
cause he delivers on things that most politicians merely promise, says Wilson 
adviser Dresner. “Everyone talks the talk. All the Republicans are ‘tough on 
crime,’ against affirmative action and in favor of welfare and immigration re- 
form. Wilson’s different because he’s actually enacted stuff like ‘three strikes and 
you're in’ and the proposition restricting social services for illegals. The others 
talk. Pete does. They're worried voters will notice.” g 


Wilson has the field in fits 
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Down Goes the Deal 


With little warning, the White House scuttles < 
$1 billion contract between Conoco and Iran 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


AS THIS ANY WAY TO STRIKE A BIL- 

lion-dollar trade deal? For four 

years the Conoco company had 

been negotiating to develop two 
huge offshore oil fields in Iran, but the 
deal’s managers kept only low-level State 
Department officials informed of the broad 
nature of the talks. As a result, just after 
Conoco and the Iranians reached their 
agreement this month—but before the 
Houston-based company had sought ap- 
proval from senior U.S. officials or board 
members of DuPont, its 
corporate parent—the con- 
tract flared into a political 
and diplomatic incident as 
unwelcome to Conoco as a 
fire in an oil well. It was 
left to President Clinton to 
put out the flames by issu- 
ing an order that barred all 
U.S. companies from help- 
ing Iran develop its energy 
resources. Yet even as the 
President acted last week, 
his move raised questions 
about how the Conoco 
talks had progressed even as far as they did. 

The answers may lie in part within an 
Administration whose passion for broker- 
ing trade deals clashes with its hostility 
toward Iran. On the one hand, the Com- 
merce Department under Clinton has 
helped U.S. companies sign billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of contracts with foreign coun- 
tries. On the other hand, the U.S. govern- 
ment remains deeply suspicious of Iran, 
which is one of the countries—along with 
Cuba, North Korea and Iraq—with whom 
the U.S. restricts trade. 

But Conoco may have been guilty of a 
little soft-pedaling of its own, hoping to slip 
a deal through first and worry about gov- 
ernment approval later. When pressed by 
TIME to name which State Department 
members the company had consulted, 
Conoco officials refused to name them. 
According to two people in the room, 

= Conoco president Constantine Nicandros 
Stold State Department officials at their 
meeting last week: “We always knew the 
: Administration would be opposed to the 
‘deal. But everyone acknowledged that it 
z would not violate the law.” 

Secretary of State Warren Christopher 





éélt will be the 
American company 
that will suffer, not 
Iran. The U.S. has 
clearly proved that 
it does not believe 
in free trade.77 


became the first senior official to attack 
the Conoco deal in public after [ran 
abruptly disclosed it on March 6. He 
immediately denounced any transaction 
that put money into “the evil hand of 
Iran,” but recused himself from involve- 
ment as soon as he learned his former 
law firm took the case. No one was more 
put out by the Administration's sudden 
get-tough attitude than Conoco’s Nican- 
dros. Rushing to Washington on March 
10, he found his $1 billion contract with 
Iran under attack from all sides. Not only 
was Christopher loudly opposing the 
deal, but Alfonse D’Am- 
ato, who chairs the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, 
was using it to escalate 
his two-month-old cru- 
sade for a virtual halt to 
all American commerce 
with Iran. While U.S. oil 
firms have long been 
barred from buying 
Iranian crude oil, their 
foreign subsidiaries are 
free to purchase it and 
sell it abroad. 

There was broad 
agreement in the Administration to kill 
the Conoco contract as an example to 
Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev, 
whom the Secretary is to meet in Geneva 
this week. There, Christopher will urge 
Kozyrev to stop Russia from delivering 
two nuclear reactors to Iran, which the 
U.S. fears could be used to help develop 
nuclear weapons. 

Nicandros had little success in plead- 
ing his case at the Departments of Ener- 
gy and State. Senior Clinton adviser 
Mack McLarty finally told him 
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point-blank 
weeks ago that the Ira- 
nian project was almost cer- 
tainly doomed. Acknowledging 
defeat, Nicandros asked only that the 
Administration issue an Executive 
Order that would at least make his 
defeat seem imposed. 

Nicandros could hardly have battled 
further faced opposition 
within his own corporate family. It 
would have come from the powerful 
Bronfmans—Edgar Bronfman Sr. and 
sons Edgar Jr. and Charles—who control 
the Seagrams liquor company and hold 
three seats on the board of Du Pont—and 
who, significantly, had not been in- 
formed of the deal earlier. As political 
contributors and officers of the World 
Jewish Congress, which vehemently 
opposes U.S. trade with Iran, the Bronf- 
mans have voices that are heard in 
Washington. Edgar Bronfman Sr. used 
prearranged meetings with top lawmak- 
ers such as House Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich and Senate majority leader Bob 
Dole to argue against the deal. 

Conoco executives might have recog- 
nized the Administration’s concerns 
sooner if contacts between the company 
and Washington had been more high- 
level and open from the start. Conoco 
discussed the Iranian deal only with 
midrank diplomats at U.S. outposts in 
Dubai, Kuwait and London, as well as in 
Washington, repeatedly since 1991 
including four times in the past 18 
months. Nor did State policymakers ever 
say they flatly opposed the Iranian nego 
tiations. Michael Stinson, who headed 
the Conoco project, told Congress last 
week that “the typical response was, ‘The 
U.S. would prefer that you not do this 
deal, but it’s clearly legal.’ ” 

It was legal; it is also complicated in 
its consequences. What the episode 
perhaps shows is that in order to halt a 
deal, all parties must first have their 
cards on the table. Reported by 
Nina Burleigh, James Carney, J.F.O. 
McAllister and Mark Thompson/ 
Washington 
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We raised Home Theatre to a new level. 


22.300 miles above sea level, to be exact.) 


Introducing the RCA DSS 
Digital Satellite System. At 
this moment, satellites hov eT- 
ing more than 22,300 miles 
above the equator are beaming 
the world’s first ever high- 
power digital broadcast to 
living rooms all across the 
United Srates. A broadcast 
that will quite literally change 
the way we watch television. 
And the only way to get wis 
with a tiny RCA 18-inch dish 
and set-top receiver. It's the 
RCA brand DSS System. 
Those that have it will be 
ready for the television ride 
of their lives. The signal is 
digital. So your RCA Home 
Theatre can now get CD-quality sound and a picture so sharp and clear it’s candy for the eyes and ears. 
Never before has there been such an incredible combination of choice and control. The DSS System 


delivers over 150 channels. Programs you want to watch, when you want to watch them. Hit movies that run 


every thirty minutes. Special events you won't find anywhere else. Even season television oy 


f 


games aren't televised in your area. The RCA brand DSS Digital Satellite System. & 


SS 2 tickets for your favorite sports teams whose 


[he reason the future of television ts really looking up. Changing Entertainment. Again. res 
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CALIFORNIA 


— Swept Away 


What is it like to lose everything—twice? The sad, 


soggy towns of Montere 





By NANCY GIBBS 


AMES RODDA BEGAN TO HAVE SECOND 

thoughts about his decision to ride out 

the storms when his 5-ft. 4-in. wife 

Gloria opened their front door and 

met a 5-ft. wall of water. It was 8 p.m. 
on Friday, March 10, in Mission Fields, 
just outside Carmel; the lights were out, 
the phones were down, and there was no 
one left in the neighborhood to hear them 
screaming. California was in the middle of 
its second “100-year storm” in three 
months, and the Carmel Valley was in for 
a very bad night. 

At 4 o'clock that afternoon, when the 
water began crawling up the sloped drive- 
way, the Roddas thought they would end 
up with 2 in. of water in the garage. All 
afternoon the authorities had been order- 
ing residents to get out of town, and by 
twilight most people had. By 5 p.m. the 
water was slithering into the house 
through the furnace; by 6 it was 3 ft. deep 
inside. There wasn’t enough room on the 
shelves to stash everything, so they used 
their floating mattresses as arks. The two 
cats, disinclined to swim for it, curled up 
on top of the kitchen cabinets. 

When Gloria was finally swept out the 
front door, James dived out after her. “I 
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y County just found out 








grabbed her hand before she floated out of 
the front yard,” he says. “She began pad- 
dling, and with water up to our necks, I 
hung on to her all the way down to the next 
intersection.” The couple could hardly 
afford to wait all night for help to come. 
James is 83; his wife is 72. 

The Roddas finally found refuge with 
strangers in a house on higher ground— 
and remembered their stranded cats. So 
one of their rescuers put on his wet suit, 
paddled his surfboard back to the Roddas’ 
house, wrapped the indignant animals in 
towels and ferried them out perched on 
the front of the surfboard. 

Last week’s marathon of rain and mud 
and wind cost 15 lives and up to $2 billion 
in damage, as some of the country’s richest 
farmlands turned to stew. In Monterey 
County particularly, Nature brought her- 
self to ruin: winds wrecked the orchards; 
floods loosened the vines and dragged 
crops out of the fields, which were too wet 
for tractors to plant new crops. Bees 
stopped pollinating, leaving peach trees 
and cherry trees barren. Even the cows 
were troubled, growing stingy with milk 
when their feet were wet and their rou- 
tines disrupted. 

California’s troubles are all entangled: 
lots of rain means lusher growth, which, if 
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a dry season follows, means more tinder to 
burn. If the fires torch the hillsides, there’s 
nothing left to hold the mountains togeth- 
er, so when the rains return, the mud 
slides are worse. And when earthquakes 
come, the spongy ground can turn to pud- 
ding, and a house quivering on top sinks to 
the bottom of the bowl. 

Hardworking people who had that 
very week finished rebuilding their 
homes after the January floods found 
themselves washed out again. “What do 
you tell a two- year-old?” asked Delia Tor- 
res, 27, whose home in Castroville was 
swamped. “That our house drowned?” 
About 12 miles north, in the town of 
Pajaro, residents cursed fate and the 
endangered long-toed salamander, whose 
need for lush foliage on the riverbanks 
had prevented local officials from dredg- 
ing and clearing to improve water flow. 
On March 11, as the Pajaro River edged 
higher and higher, the levee broke, send- 
ing 8 ft. of mud lurching through the cen- 
ter of town. Fire fighter Mike Vindhurst 
and his team of rescuers later went street 
to street, telling residents over loudspeak- 
ers in both English and Spanish that they 
had to evacuate. Within minutes, the 
waters came roaring into town. “My guys 
were wading out waist-high into the 





intersection and walking out with chil- 
dren in their arms,” Vindhurst says, “the 
mothers clinging to their necks and the 
dogs across their shoulders.” 

Fire fighter Doug McCoun was carry- 
ing 14 people in his pickup before he 
stopped counting; he had to tell people to 
leave their pets behind. “It was literally a 
choice between a person or this dog. I know 
it’s hard because this can be your best bud- 
dy.” He tried to help women and children 
first, he says, “but there were a few pan- 
icked guys who climbed over them.” 

By the time the worst was past, the 
town was in ruins: the elementary school 
may never reopen, the churches were rav- 
aged, the surrounding fields swamped. 


s of jelly came drifting out of the | 
’s plant, tires floated down | 


local Smuc 
the streets like black Cheerios, and every- 
where there were sofas drifting across 
neighborhoods. 

Down in Castroville, the problem was 
not just the water, but what was in it. When 
the local pumping station broke down, it 
sent raw sewage spewing out into the rising 
waters. Within a day, every river in the 
county was polluted with farm runoff. The 
ugly tides left behind thick gray silt like wet 
fur. Officials told residents to disinfect 
everything, shampoo the rugs, wash the 


clothes, boil the teddy bears and see a doc- 
tor if they got water in their eyes or mouth. 
The sun shone in mockery through 


midweek, as family after family tried to 
salvage something familiar and comforting 
from the bogs that were their homes. 
Nomi McVey in Mission Fields was 
grateful for her neighbors’ help but 
anguished all the same. “You love your 
friends, but they come in and of course in 
order to clean they have to go through 
everything,” she says, “your underwear, all 
of your personal things.” Her daughter 
Jordana, 11, lost all her letters from pen 
pals. Daughter Elizabeth, 15, was staying 
at a friend’s house. With no phones or 
she couldn't call her family, so the 
he paid $30 for a helicopter ride 
to the beach, then walked five hours to 
reach the McVey home safely. 
James Rodda lost the Bibles presented | 


to his father in 1879 for good attendance in | 


Sunday school. “Some things kind of make 


| your life go by in front of you,” Rodda says. 


“When you finally recognize the destruc- 
tion of something, your life is really 
brought into focus. You just keep looking at 
things, saying ‘Oh, God.’ ” And you watch 
the skies for the next sign of storm clouds 
or a rainbow ... —Reported by Dan Cray/ 
Los Angeles and J. Howard Green/Castroville 
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WATERY GRAVES: A car plunged into the 
Arroyo Pasajero creek when an Interstate 5 
bridge washed out; Castroville’s soaked 
artichoke farms broke the hearts of 
longtime farmers like Angelo Pezzini 
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As Washington and 
Baghdad bicker over 

the capture of two U.S. 
citizens, the Kurds 
increasingly fight among 
themselves, wasting a 
chance to topple Saddam 


By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 


OTHING IS MORE DIVISIVE than 

power and money. Only four years 

after the U.S. and its allies set up an 

enclave in northern Iraq to protect 

4 million Kurds from annihilation 
by Saddam Hussein’s vengeful army, the 
Kurds are threatening to annihilate them- 
selves—because two rival leaders each 
hope to establish and control an indepen- 
dent Kurdistan overlapping the borders of 
Iraq, Turkey, Syria and Iran, Massoud 
Barzani, who leads the western half of the 
enclave, is shy, soft spoken and uncomfort- 
able around foreigners. Jalal Talabani, who 
controls the east, is a garrulous jet-setter 
who mixes well at embassy parties. The 
only thing the two have in common is a 
long-standing hatred for each other. In an 
increasingly bitter showdown that has 
turned Kurd against Kurd, they are, says a 
Western diplomat in Ankara, willing to 
“risk committing national suicide.” 

Most of the fighting is taking place 
around the city of Erbil, which Talahani’s 
forces seized last December. Barzani’s army 
now surrounds the city, exchanging small- 
arms and mortar fire with the enemy and 
biding its time before launching a full-scale 
attack. Elsewhere in Kurdistan, the two fac- 
tions skirmish and engage in terrorist acts. 
Three weeks ago, for example, a car bomb 
exploded in Zakhu, near the Turkish bor- 
der, injuring 50 people. U.S. intelligence 
analysts haven't pinned down which side 
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carried out the bombing or whether it was | istration official. Still more tinder piled up 


the work of Saddam’s agents trying to incite 
more trouble between the two factions. 

The Kurdish leaders ought to be joining 
hands tosecure their independence from an 
increasingly shaky Saddam, who escaped 
yet another coup attempt earlier this month. 
Instead Kurds are killing one another, and 
northern Iraq and beyond are growing dan- 
gerously unstable. Meanwhile, neighboring 
Turkey, at war with rebellious Kurds in its 
provinces, was in turmoil last week from ri- 
oting by extremist Islamic and nationalist 
groups. “The area is extremely volatile—all 





of it,” says a worried senior Clinton Admin- | 
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last week after Saddam seized two Ameri- 
can civilians who seemed to have acciden- 
tally wandered across the border from 
Kuwait. 

For the Kurds who had turned their en- 
clave in northern Lraq and parts of Turkey, 
Iran and Syria into a virtual semiau- 
tonomous state, the infighting is tragic. It is 
almost entirely the product of animosity 
between two men leading rival parties who 
are deeply jealous of each other. “This 
struggle for power is as personal as it can 
get,” says a Pentagon analyst. When the 
Kurds held an election for an autonomous 





ID FOLLY RULE 


government to run Kurdistan in 1992, 
Barzani’s Kurdistan Democratic Party and 
Talabani’s Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
split the vote, forcing them to accept coali- 
tion rule. Last May open warfare broke out 
between the rival leaders over a land dis- 
pute. In the ensuing free-for-all at least 
2,000 Kurds were killed before the two 
sides agreed in November to hold new elec- 
tions this May. But then Talabani’s army 
seized the coalition government's capital, 
Erbil, and kicked out Barzani’'s parliamen- 
tarians and ministers. 

Barzani has accused Talabani of steal- 
ing $14 million from the Kurdish treasury 





Saddam Hussein 


and beinga “jash,” or donkey, as Kurds label 
collaborators with Baghdad. Talabani 
claims Barzani is pocketing cash from cus- 
toms fees the Kurds levy on the 10,000 bbl. 
of diesel fuel Iraq secretly ships through 
Kurd territory to Turkey every day. 

What is evident is that both men live 
luxuriously by Kurdish standards, with for- 
eign cars and cushy mountain retreats. 
Most Kurds, while not starving, barely eke 
out a living with the help of relief supplies 
from the U.N. and Turkish Red Crescent. 
This year’s harvest has been good, but prices 
have skyrocketed because of the factional 
fighting. Children maimed by terrorist 
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ON PATROL: Rival Kurdish fighters guard 
their territory near the city of Kirkuk 
bombs, which each party accuses the other 
of planting, lie with gangrenous limbs in 
hospitals where there is little medicine or 
equipment to treat them. 

Talabani’s party is made up mainly of 
urban intellectuals and left- 
ists, while Barzani, 48, is a 
parochial tribal chieftain 
wary of the West whose po- 
litical base remains in the 
countryside. Over the years 
he has favored negotiation 
with Baghdad, while the 62- 
year-old Talabani wants con- 
frontation. Talabani shares 
the dream of other Kurds of 
an independent Kurdistan 
that includes parts of Iraq, 
Iran and Turkey. When 
U.S. officials visit Talabani, 
he regularly serves them 
turkey for dinner so they 
will not miss the message 
that he wants to nibble at his 
neighbor. 

The internecine con- 
flict comes at a time when 
Saddam’s political standing 
has begun to falter, say U.S. 
intelligence officials. Last 
week Washington succeed- 
ed in persuading the U.N. 
Security Council to contin- 
ue, at least until May, the 
near total economic embar- 
go that Baghdad desperately 
wants lifted. Middle-class 
Iraqi families are drawing 
from savings to pay for food. 
The dinar, which traded a 
year ago at 150 to the dollar, 
has plunged to 1,500 against 
the dollar. Crime is rampant 
in the capital, which has also 
experienced a rash of car- 
bomb attacks by dissidents 
and possibly Iranian agents. 
There is widespread grum- 
bling in Saddam’s 350,000- 
man army and even dissent 
within the élite Republican Guard. “He’s 
feeling the greatest pressure he’s felt since 
the Gulf War,” says a senior U.S. official 
monitoring the country. 

Early in March, an elaborate coup plot 
against Saddam was hatched that required 
the cooperation of the feuding Kurds. But 
within hours of the attack, the entire plan 
collapsed. In the first stage, as planned, Tal- 
abani’s 10,000 troops launched an opening 
skirmish against the Lraqi army’s 5th Corps 
along the Kurdish border near Kirkuk. 
Barzani, who has a force of equal strength, 
refused to get involved in the coup. Shiite 
insurgents next failed to undertake their 
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strike against Iraqi forces in the southern 
part of the country, and an Iraqi armored di- 
vision that was to mutiny and march on 
Baghdad decided to sit it out. “It was the 
coup that never was,” said a U.S. intelli- 
gence official. 

Though Saddam has lately faced take- 
over attempts almost every three months, 
his personal security force has had little 
trouble foiling each one. Talabani and the 
Iraqi National Congress, the umbrella for 
all Iraqi dissident groups, had long hoped 
that a combined assault by Kurds in the 
north, Shi'ites in the south and mutinous 
troops in Baghdad could succeed. Last No- 
vember, the head of Iraqi military intelli- 
gence during the Gulf War, Major General 
Wafiq Samaraii, defected to Kurdistan with 
a promise that he could deliver an Iraqi di- 
vision willing to attack Saddam. A brigade 
would capture the Iraqi leader on March 4 
in his hometown of Tikrit, where he was ex- 
pected to attend a family reunion. 

The cia, which has provided limited fi- 
nancial backing to Iraqi dissidents, was 
alerted by the Iraqi National Congress in 
February that the coup would soon take 
place. But the agency was skeptical. Tala- 
bani and the other plotters could not keep 
their mouths shut about the planning. The 
week before the coup, even reporters were 








Grabbed at the Border 


picking up rumors that it was imminent. “If 
the press knew about the coup, you could be 
sure Saddam knew,” saida U.S. intelligence 
analyst. He did. The week before the coup 
attempt, Saddam put his entire military on 
full alert. He never set foot in Tikrit. Sama- 
raii, it turns out, had overstated the strings 
he could pull in Baghdad. “Clearly there 
was a lot of wishful thinking in this opera- 
tion,” admits Walid al-Tamimi, an Iraqi Na- 
tional Congress member in London. 

The fighting in Kurdistan provides a 
useful diversion for Saddam. Relief organi- 
zations are becoming increasingly worried 
that their workers will be caught in the 
cross fire. The Pentagon is uneasy about its 
warplanes continuing to guard the Kurd 
enclave in the designated no-fly zone. 
“We're supposed to be protecting the 
Kurds, but to do what—have a civil war?” 
asks a frustrated Pentagon official. Among 
his Arab neighbors, Saddam is touting the 
turmoil in the north as an example of what 
will happen to the rest of Iraq if he is de- 
posed. “It makes him look less odious,” says 
a Middle East expert at the State Depart- 
ment. “He’s still evil, but at least he keeps 
the country together.” If the fighting con- 
tinues, Saddam hopes the side that ends up 
the loser will rejoin Baghdad. 

Last month the State Department dis- 


disgust of at least 
one hard-liner close 
to him. Last week 
Saddam’s eldest son 
Udai publicly con- 
demned the concil- 
iatory efforts as a 
failure and urged his 
father to take a hard- 
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patched an emissary to urge Talabani and 
Barzani to make peace. Turkey opposes an 
independent Kurdistan, but it has neverthe- 
less warned both sides to stop the fighting, 
fearinga flood of refugees if civil war contin- 
ues or Iraqi troops move in. Saddam has bol- 
stered his forces in the north but has held off 
any major attacks, hoping to charm the U.N. 
into lifting sanctions. 

Now that Washington has succeeded in 
keeping the sanctions in place for the time 
being, hard-liners in Saddam’s inner circle 
are urging him to strike against the weak- 
ened Kurds. Even the Kurdish people are 
becoming frustrated with their leaders. 
“This is the worst time in our history, 
because it is Kurd killing Kurd,” says Shaz- 
ad Saib, a Talabani representative in Ankara. 
“We are destroying our newly found home- 
land.” A Kurdish poem laments: “Red ros- 
es are the blood of brother slain by broth- 
er. When will the mountain rose no longer 
smell of my brother's blood?” Perhaps 
never.—With reporting by J.F.0. McAllister/ 
Washington and James Wilde/Ankara 
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mistakenly waved the two Americans through 


U.N. border 


INCE THE END OF THE GULF WAR IN 1991, VARIOUS 
American journalists, businessmen, even a bomb- 
disposal expert have found themselves in Iraqi jails after 
wandering across the border with Kuwait. In most cases 
they were held for a few days or weeks and then quietly 
released. But last week when two civilian defense contractors 
were detained after straying into southern Iraq, State 
Department officials were worried that this time they might 
not be so fortunate. 
Choking in the grip of the U.N.’s economic sanctions, 
Saddam Hussein had in recent months tried a charm offen- 
sive, designed to persuade the U.S. to ease up—much to the 


er line. On the very day that the U.S. succeeded once again 
in blocking efforts by France, Russia and China to loosen 
the sanctions, the two Americans were seized after they 
entered Iraq. “They're certainly in the mood to make this 
an incident,” says Rend Francke, executive director of the 
Washington-based Iraq Foundation, a pro-democracy 
think tank. 

On Monday evening, U.N. officials say, the two Ameri- 
cans had gone to the border area to visit friends in a Dan- 
ish engineering unit. Border guards apparently mistook 
their white jeep for a U.N. vehicle and waved them through 
several checkpoints, After Bangladeshi soldiers at a U.N. 
position turned them back, the men tried to retreat but 
were stopped by Iraqi police just 25 yards from the border. 

When they heard of the Americans’ plight Tuesday 
morning, State Department officials began quietly negotiat- 
ing for their release, hoping to avoid turning them into 
hostages to Saddam’s agenda. White House officials declined 
to identify the two men or say what they had been doing in 
the region. “It was a mistake, a blunder on their part,” said 
Defense Secretary William Perry, who was visiting Saudi 
Arabia last week. —By Nancy Gibbs 
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@ PAKISTAN 


Into the Hot Zone 


Hillary Clinton prepares to bring a gentler 
message to a land where anti-Americanism is rising 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 





O ONE, IT SEEMS, IS COMPLETELY SAFE 

in Pakistan, On March 11, police qui- 

etly captured six men in the Islamist 

stronghold of Peshawar who had 
talked by telephone to Ramzi Yousef just 
before the accused mastermind of the 1993 
World Trade Center bombing was himself 
arrested in Pakistan and quickly extradited 
to the U.S. The six were suspected of con- 
spiring with Yousef in his skein of terrorist 
plots, but only after they had been ques- 
tioned last week did Pakistani Prime Min- 
ister Benazir Bhutto learn that she too had 
been a target of the terrorists. 

According to an interview Bhutto gave 
to Reuter last Saturday, Yousef was busy 
scheming to assassinate her in the fall of 
1993, seven months after the U.S. attack 
and shortly before she was elected Prime 
Minister. Armed with explosives, she re- 
counted, he headed for her high-walled 
oceanside estate in Karachi intent on mur- 
der. But one of the devices detonated pre- 
maturely, injuring Yousef. Authorities did 
not catch up with him again until they 
nabbed him on Feb. 7 in Islamabad. 

Bhutto's revelation, which could not be 
independently confirmed, heightened the 
popular perception that Pakistan is a grow- 
ing haven for terrorists and criminals. The 
arrests of more alleged conspirators con- 
firmed that the terrorist trail continues to 
span the breadth of the country, from the 
fundamentalist cells of Peshawar to the 
violence-riddled commercial capital of Ka- 
rachi, where the U.S. State Department 
last week ordered the evacuation of all 
school-age children of American officials. 
U.S. agents are still hunting for Mir Aimal 
Kansi, wanted for the murders of two CIA 
officers in Langley, Virginia, two years ago. 
He is believed to be hiding in Baluchistan, 
another center of lawlessness. 

Nevertheless, First Lady Hillary Clin- 
ton is scheduled to arrive in Islamabad on 
Saturday determined to turn toward gen- 
tler issues. Her two-day sojourn, part of a 
10-day sweep through Southwest Asia, is 
intended, said President Clinton, to show 
that “there is truly a human dimension to 
politics, policy and diplomacy.” Her agen- 
da will take her and daughter Chelsea to 
schools, mosques and villages where she 
can cast a spotlight on issues of women, ed- 
ucation and health care. The real diploma- 
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cy of repairing tattered U.S.-Pakistan re- 
lations will be left to Bhutto, who will come 
to the U.S. for two weeks in April. 

But even a determined Hillary Clinton 
will find it hard to turn attention away from 
Pakistan’s perils. She arrives little more 
than two weeks after three U.S. consulate 


workers were ambushed in Karachi and 
two of them slain. Some Pakistani officials 
theorize that the killings could have been 
meant as a warning against her trip. Pak- 
istani authorities no doubt hope the latest 
arrests will help calm the atmosphere, even 
though there is no connection so far between 
Yousef’s associates and the murders. To im- 
prove security, in the past week hundreds of 
militants have been detained. 

No matter how much Bhutto’s govern- 
ment tries to crack down on troublemakers, 
though, Mrs. Clinton is visiting a country 
that has grown bitterly anti-American 
since the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanis- 
tan in 1989. Once-moderate Pakistan re- 











sents being left awash in drug and arms | 


traffic—and trained Islamic fighters—built 
up with U.S. support during the Western 
campaign to oust the Soviet army from 
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Afghanistan. In 1990 the U.S. Congress 
passed a resolution denying all economic 
and military aid to Pakistan over suspicions 
that it was developing nuclear weapons. 
Three years later, Washington threatened 
to place Pakistan on the list of states sup- 
porting terrorism—a move that would have 
cut the country off from most outside in- 
vestment and lending. Bhutto's recent ef- 
forts to improve relations by cooperating 
with the U.S. on terror and drug investiga- 
tions have outraged even moderate Pakis- 
tanis, who felt their government kowtowed 
to Washington by extraditing Ramzi Yousef 
within 24 hours of his arrest. Wrote com- 
mentator Ayaz Amir in the respected na- 
tional newsmagazine the Herald: “The U.S. 





BOMBS AND BODIES: A car blast outside a 
Shi‘ite mosque in Karachi fuels fears 
abroad and at home that Pakistan is a 
haven for terrorists and criminals 


WOMEN’S WORK: Hillary Clinton will focus 
on human issues when she is in Asia, 
while Prime Minister Bhutto hopes to 
charm Washington next month 

may do as it pleases in Pakistan—cut off aid, 
pressure it on its nuclear program, twist its 
arms over the drug trade, use it as it did 
during the heady days of the Afghan jihad— 
and then discard it like a used lemon.” 

In the streets, anti-U.S. anger spawns 
wild rumors that many acceptas truth. Last 
fall, Pakistani journalists called the State 
Department looking to confirm rumors 
that the Navy had a fleet offshore with 
thousands of Marines ready to invade. 

Such stories would be merely amusing if 
the country did not have some zealots ready 
to vent their wrath on the U.S. with bombs 
and machine guns. No matter how smoothly 
the Hillary Clinton and Bhutto visits proceed, 
they cannot deter those who are most deter- 
mined to do damage. —Reported by Gerald 
Bourke/Islamabad and Jefferson Penberthy/ 
Karachi 
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Waves from the Past 


A former naval officer confesses to throwing 
prisoners into the ocean during the dirty war 





By PAUL GRAY 
4 HEY WERE UNCONSCIOUS, WE 
stripped them, and when the 
flight commander gave the or- 
der, we opened the door and 
threw them out, naked, one by one. That is 
the story, and nobody can deny it.” With 
these words, former Argentine navy Cap- 
tain Adolfo Francisco Scilingo, 48, spilled 
one of the dirtiest secrets of the “dirty war” 
that raged in his country from the mid- 
1970s through the early "80s. Human- 
rights workers and relatives of at least 
9,000 Argentines who “disappeared” un- 
der military rule have long contended that 
the missing were systematically murdered 
by troops acting on orders from the ruling 
generals. But Scilingo is the first ex-officer 
to echo these charges in public. 

Even Argentines inured to the perfi- 
dies of the dictatorial period were shocked 
by the confession that first appeared in O 
Vuelo (The Flight), a book based on a series 
of taped conversations with investigative 
reporter Horacio Verbitsky. Over the past 
two weeks, Scilingo has repeated his story 
in newspaper and television interviews. As 
a 28-year-old lieutenant, he was stationed 
in Buenos Aires at the Naval School of 
Mechanics in 1977; Scilingo says his post, 
already a notorious detention center for 
those rounded up on charges of disloyalty, 
soon became a way station to death. 

For the next two years, he remembers, 
some 15 to 20 prisoners were trucked 
every Wednesday to the Buenos Aires air- 


port, put on a military plane, and then 
dropped, drugged but alive, from a height 
of about 13,000 ft. into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Scilingo estimates that between 1,500 
and 2,000 people “disappeared” in this 
manner from his base alone. He admits 
responsibility for 30 of them. He says he 
was ordered to participate in two of the 
death flights in 1977, adding that his fel- 
low officers drew the same sort of assign- 
ment: “It was to give everyone a turn, a 
kind of Communion.” On his first flight, 
Scilingo helped strip and then throw 13 
victims out of a coast guard 
Sky Van; on his second, he did 
the same to 17 more out of a 
navy Elektra. 

“Personally, | could never 
get over the shock,” he says 
now, even though he still feels 
the fight against “subversives” 
was for a righteous cause. His 








CRYING FOR JUSTICE: Mothers of the 
missing in Buenos Aires last week 

a troubled conscience. Last December two 
former navy colleagues were denied pro- 
motion because they had taken part in the 
torture of prisoners during the “dirty war.” 
Feeling abandoned by officers up the chain 
of command, the two admitted the charges 
against them. Outraged that once junior 
officers were being disgraced while their 


| superiors, “who are now admirals, with the 


agreement of the honorable Senate,” 
looked the other way—resentment widely 
shared by mid-ranking officers—Scilingo 
began his taping sessions with Verbitsky. 

Human-rights groups hoped the rev- 
elations would spur more officers to 
speak out. But many Argentines see 
Scilingo’s story as another setback in the 
struggle to put a terrible period behind 
them. President Carlos Sail Menem, who 
in 1990 issued a final pardon for all those 
convicted of “dirty war” crimes, called 
Scilingo a “crook” and revealed that in 
February the former officer was stripped 
of his rank as a retired commander 
because of a 1991 conviction for fraud. 
Revenge for this dismissal, Menem sug- 
gested, prompted the accusations. Ver- 
bitsky says the reverse is true; Scilingo 
was punished just as his charges were 
going to press. 

The high-level attempts to discredit 
Scilingo personally underscore the fact 
that no one has claimed his story is false. 
Says Congressman Alfredo Bravo, who was 
imprisoned and tortured during the dicta- 
torship: “The armed forces have denied 
nothing.” 

To the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo, 
who will hold their annual “day of remem- 
bering” this week in Buenos Aires, demand- 
ing, as they have for 18 years, information 
about their missing children, 
Scilingo’s account is a bitter- 
sweet vindication. “Many peo- 
ple just didn’t want to know; 
they closed their eyes and ears,” 
says Maria Adela Antokoletz, 83. 
“But after this confession, they 
can no longer say that this is only 
the cry of a suffering mother.” 
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first death flight so disturbed \\ Their cries are for truth 
Scilingo that he went to a navy said ined and, however unlikely, justice. 
chaplain: “He told me that it Scilingo ks out 4. Petition has been sent to 


was a Christian death because 
they did not suffer, that it was necessary 
to eliminate them.” The Roman Catholic 
Church, long criticized for tolerating the 
military, responded last week with a 
veiled mea culpa chastising priests who 
may have condoned the “dirty war.” But 
human-rights activists still called upon 
the church to acknowledge openly its sins 
of omission. 

Scilingo, who retired from the navy in 
1986, was moved to speak out by more than 





Menem demanding a list of all 
those executed between March 24, 1976, 
and Dec. 10, 1983—the dates that bracket 
the military dictatorship. Argentina has 
plenty of concerns: high unemployment, 
low wages, corruption and presidential 
elections in May. But, says Ana Maria 
Careaga, who was taken prisoner in 1977 at 


| age 16 and whose mother later disap- 


peared, “like the sea, this is a story that 
always returns.” | —Reported by Carl Honore 
and lan McCluskey/Buenos Aires 
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The Rhetoric) a (5 


Accused killer John Salvi’s defense will spotlight 
the shadowy network of antiabortion radicals who 
preach bombing and shooting to save the unborn 


By DOUGLAS FRANTZ 


RAINEE HAIRDRESSER JOHN SALVI, 

who is charged with killing two 

abortion-clinic workers in Massa 

chusetts, certainly fits the profile of 

a lone gunman: socially awkward, 

emotionally volatile, paranoid and 
somewhat delusional—judging from his 
rambling statement to police after his 
arrest in December. But Salvi’s lawyers will 
go to court in the next month and argue 
that he is unfit to stand trial. To bolster the 
argument, they intend to portray him as a 
mentally unstable young misfit pushed 
over the edge by the exhortations of radical 
antiabortionists. Phone numbers and 
literature found in Salvi's possession 
indicate that he knew—or knew of—the 
militants who believe that killing doctors is 
justified to save unborn babies. “When 
someone who is experiencing mental 
illness is exposed to these extreme 
statements, the line between rhetoric 
and reality is blurred,” Salvi lawyer J.W 
Carney Jr. told Time. “It is viewed truly as 
a call to arms.” 

The extent to which Salvi was a pawn 
of others remains unclear. Tantalizing bits 
of evidence link him to the most murder- 
ous offshoots of the antiabortion movement. 
After the carnage in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, for example, Salvi drove to Norfolk, 
Virginia, and allegedly blasted out the 
windows of the Hillcrest Clinic, which even 
locals have trouble finding. In his pocket 
was the telephone number of Donald Spitz, 
a Norfolk-area proponent of “justifiable 
homicide” who has been a frequent 
protester at Hillcrest. Yet so far an extensive 
federal investigation has failed to establish a 
criminal conspiracy in the Salvi case or any 
other abortion-related shooting. 

What is clear, however, is that more 
than a few lone crazies have answered the 
call to arms. Boldly, and calmly, some 
people are advocating murder as well as 
arson and bombing to drive abortion 
providers out of business. “More violence 
is inevitable, and it is righteous,” says 
C. Roy McMillan, a Mississippi activist 
whose obstetrician wife once performed 


45 


abortions. “It wouldn’t bother me if every 
abortionist in the country today fell dead 
from a bullet.” 

Such talk is not illegal—unless it can be 
directly linked to a crime. But a different 
strategy to attack proponents of violence 
was used in a lawsuit filed this month by 
the family of Dr. David Gunn. The suit, 
authored by attorney Morris Dees of the 
Southern Poverty Law Center, seeks to 
hold antiabortionist John Burt and _ his 
group, Rescue America, liable for Gunn's 
murder outside a Florida clinic two years 
ago. It claims that the gunman, Michael 
Griffin, was influenced by the group's 
violent rhetoric. “We don’t have to show 
that anyone else pulled the trigger but that 
the shooting was encouraged to stop 
abortions,” explains Dees, who has won 
two similar “wrongful death” cases, against 
the Ku Klux Klan in Alabama and a white 
supremacist group in Oregon. 

Certainly threads do link the most 
outspoken antiabortionists into a loose 
network. Many have signed a petition that 
justifies the murder of abortion doctors 
with arguments rooted in Christian 
theology. Major players are in frequent 
contact, sometimes through couriers to 
avoid possible government surveillance. 
They swap tactics and quietly circulate a 
how-to manual for clinic attacks that 
explains how to superglue locks, build 
bombs and burn clinics. Most alarming, in 
January a new group called the American 
Coalition of Life Activists released a 
“deadly dozen” list of abortion doctors. The 
Justice Department quickly dispatched 
U.S. marshals to protect the physicians, one 
of whom was tracked down on vacation in 
the Caribbean and met by marshals at the 
airport. 

Federal authorities know it would be 
foolhardy to regard the 12 names as 
anything other than a hit list, since doctors 
identified in antiabortion literature have a 
habit of becoming targets. Moreover, at 
least one shooter remains at large. Last 
October, McMillan was quoted in the New 


York Times Sunday magazine, apropos of 


the case in which Paul Hill killed a doctor 
in front of a clinic, as saying, “Why would a 
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ANDREW BURNETT: His monthly magazine, Life 


person do it publicly, when maybe he 
could have done it clandestinely, with a 
high-powered rifle ...” Nine days later, Dr. 
Gary Romalis was gravely wounded as he 
sat at his breakfast table in Vancouver 
British Columbia. The rifle bullet had come 
through the window; the sniper was never 
caught. The question now is whether this 
attack—rather than Salvi’s alleged rampage 
seven weeks later—represents the cutting 


edge of antiabortion extremism, and 


whether the reign of terror can be stopped 


1 or killed 


before more people are injurec 


LAST SPRING 50 ANTIABORTION 
from around the country 
hotel conference room near Chicago's 
O'Hare International Airport. They had 
come to hammer out a common strategy 


ACTIVISTS 


gathered in a 


but by the time the two-day session ended 


the group had suffered a permanent rift 
over the murder of Gunn 13 
earlier. Hill, a defrocked 
minister, had arrived in Chicago with a 
petition, sigr d by more than 30 activists 
that called the justified. Flip 
Benham, director of Operation Rescue 
which was 


months 
Presbyterian 


shooting 
radic il 


wing of the antiabortion movemer spoke 
attack and later confronted Hill 


considered the 


once 


against the 


ifedvocate, serves as a bulletin board for antiabortion extremists and regularly prints the names of doctors who perform abortions 


“For the cause of Christ, for the sake of the 
children and the sake of your own family 
and desist this 


misrepresentation of the Scripture 


cease from spewing 


Benham recalls telling Hill in a corridor 
Hill refusec 
he would never pull the trigger 
Three months later, Hill did pull the 
er. Twice. He killed Dr. John Britton 
retired Ait officer 


but he promised others that 


his escort Force 
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James Barrett, outside a Pensacola, Florida, 
clinic, not far from the one where Griffin 
had killed Gunn. Griffin too had ties to the 
extreme wing of the movement. The week 
before the Gunn shooting, Griffin had met 
five times with Burt, the Pensacola-based 
official of Rescue America. Burt showed 
Griffin and his wife gory videos of 
dismembered fetuses and a life-size effigy 
of Gunn with bloodstained hands and the 
biblical inscription, “If man sheds man’s 
blood, by man will it be shed.” Burt had also 
urged Griffin to attend a protest outside the 
Pensacola clinic the day of the shooting. 
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At Griffin’s trial, a clinic nurse testified | 


that she saw Burt and another protester 
shake hands moments after Griffin fired his 
gun, something that Burt denies. Though 
he is now a target of the Morris Dees civil 
suit, Burt was never charged in the 
murder. He defended his role on a 
television talk show, saying, “If I am a 
general with troops under me and I give 
them a game plan and send them out, | 
can’t be responsible for every soldier in that 
army.” 

Within two hours of the Gunn murder, 
Don Treshman, the national director of 


Rescue America, based in Houston, was 
heralding the shooting in a press release 
that solicited donations for Griffin’s family. 
“While we think that Gunn’s death is 
unfortunate, the fact is that a number of 
mothers would have been put at risk today 
and over a dozen babies would have died at 
his hands,” wrote Treshman, a former 
metal salesman who now devotes all his 
time to organizing clinic protests. 

Five months later, an Oregon housewife 
named Shelley Shannon shot and wounded 
Dr. George Tiller outside a Wichita, Kansas, 
abortion clinic. Evidence seized after 


GARY ROMALIS: Recovering from a sniper attack, he is not sure whether he will return to doing abortions 
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Shannon’s arrest linked her to arsons at 
clinics in four other states. It also hinted at 
the existence of a clandestine network. 
Police found correspondence with two men 
who were imprisoned for abortion-related 
violence buried in Shannon’s backyard. Also 
unearthed was a manual for attacking 
abortion facilities, published by something 
called the Army of God. 

Shannon’s trail led to a modest blue 
house in Portland, Oregon, where Andrew 
Burnett publishes Life Advocate, a magazine 
regarded as the handbook for abortion 
militants. Each month it chronicles 
movement activities and carries a list of 
prisoners serving time for clinic attacks, But 
the magazine specializes in identifying 
doctors who perform abortions. A 
September 1993 article described how Burt 
and Hill went about learning the identity of 
Gunn’s replacement in Pensacola. Ten 
months later the replacement and his escort 
were dead, and Hill was under arrest. 


Burnett insists he would never commit 
violence but refuses to condemn those who 
do. As for a conspiracy, he claims that if 
there is one, he knows nothing about it. 
Burnett says he and several magazine staff 
members were called last year before a 
federal grand jury in Portland that was 
investigating Shannon’s involvement in a 
series of arsons. When the indictment was 
handed up, only Shannon was charged in 
attacks at nine clinics in Oregon, California, 
Nevada and Idaho. Prosecutors and federal 
agents are still pressuring her to implicate 
others. “There is no question that the 
government thinks she possesses a wealth 
of knowledge about the radical end of the 
antiabortion movement,” says Andrew 
Bates, her lawyer. But so far, Shannon has 
refused to talk. 


HE REV. MICHAEL BRAY SPENT 

nearly four years in prison for the 

bombing of 10 clinics and related 

facilities. Today he ministers to a 

small Fundamentalist Christian 

church and writes a newsletter 
about stopping abortion, through which 
he markets a bumper sticker that reads 
EXECUTE ABORTIONISTS-MURDERERS. His 
recent book, A Time to Kill, was published 
by Burnett. 

Sitting in his home in Bowie, 
Maryland, Bray had to raise his voice to be 
heard above the chatter of five of his eight 
children, who were playing in the next 
room. “These unborn babies are people 
worthy of protection,” he explains. “There’s 
nothing un-Christian about protecting the 
lives of the unborn.” Although he signed 








Hill's justifiable homicide 
petition, Bray says he would 
never pull the trigger. “Of 
course,” he adds, “if I had the 
zeal to go out and take some 
action, I wouldn't tell you.” 
Bray and other radical anti- 
abortion activists like to com- 
pare themselves to the abo- 
litionists who fought slavery 
more than a century ago and 
frequently invoke the name of 
John Brown. Legal abortion, 
they say, robs unborn children 
of their rights the same way 
slavery denied rights to blacks. 
Others draw a more sting- 
ing comparison. “They are ter- 
rorists,” says Gary R. Perlstein, 
a terrorism expert at Portland 
State University in Oregon. 
“They believe killing is for 
fear, to intimidate, to terror- 


ize. There’s really no dif- as 
ference between these Funda- ~__ 
mentalist Christians in the 

militant antiabortion move- — ™ 


ment and Muslim fundamen- 
talists in Hamas.” 

Vancouver's Dr. Gary Ro- 
malis sees no difference after 
what happened to him last 
November. “I was just sitting in 
the kitchen, and | felt a kind of 
whump underneath,” he recalls. 
“The first shot hit me and 
knocked me slowly off my chair. 
I felt that my left thigh was 
warm and wet. But I had no 
pain. Then there was another 
shot, and I realized I had been 
shot. I looked down, and I had a 
huge hole in my thigh that I 
could put my fist in. I was 
bleeding very, very heavily. I 
thought this was it.” 

Romalis fashioned his bathrobe belt 
into a tourniquet that kept him from 
bleeding to death. But his peaceful life has 
been shattered. His wife shivers when she 
walks into the kitchen, where the new 
curtains are always drawn. His family 
drives to and from their house a different 
way each day as part of a strict security 
regimen. Romalis, completing his physical 
rehabilitation, admits that he does not 
know if he will have the courage to perform 
another abortion. 

Nearly 2,000 miles away in Houston, 
over a plate of barbecued sausage and ribs, 
Treshman sounds like a sports analyst 
when he sizes up the Romalis shooting. 
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MICHAEL BRAY: With his wife and six of his children 


cther me if every abortionist fell dead from a bullet.77 





DON TRESHMAN: Director of Rescue America 


“From a standpoint of tactics, it would be 
far better to get away, throwing fear in the 
hearts of others because you are still out 
there,” he says, insisting all the while that 
he does not advocate violence. 

The fear is real, as Bonnie DeAngelis, 
director of Norfolk’s Hillcrest Clinic knows 
only too well. Even before John Salvi 
allegedly shot up the clinic’s windows, four 
Hillcrest doctors had decided to quit 
performing abortions. “Providers and pro- 
choice people don’t want to admit that the 
antiabortion movement in this country has 
been succeeding in their terrorist tactics,” 
she said. “But a very, very small group of 
people is winning the war.” a 
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does it take 


mierceiielare that 
Stand still? 


Welcome to the Information Age. Computers are perched 





on every desk. Business is global. And offices are virtual. 
The work-a-day world has reinvented itself. And we, at 
UPS, have reinvented ourselves along with it. So now 
we do more than deliver packages. We do things others 
can’t. From bar coding your inventory to warehousing it. 
From delivering packages to 200 countries to tracking 
them around the world. From getting your package 
there by ground or by air or by 8:30° the next morning, 
if that’s what you need. The truth is, as long as the 
business world keeps moving at a mind-numbing speed, 
so will UPS. Because in this world, there are no penalties 
for going too fast. Just for going too slow. 


MOVING at the SPEED of BUSINESS: 
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Start our own multimedia company! Get investors 
to give us $2 billion! Prove the naysayers wrong! 
An inside look at the DreamWorks saga—Act I 





By RICHARD CORLISS Hundreds of rich suitors have wooed 
SKG. As Spielberg says, “It’s like stacking 

T IS HOLLYWOOD'S LATEST CATCH- | hour over Kennedy Airport.” There was, for 
phrase, successor to “Let’s do lunch,” | example, the Middle Eastern businessman 
“My fax will talk to your fax,” and “I’m | who wanted to fly to meet the moguls with 
gonna kill and eat your children.” | azillion-dollar check in hand, only to be told 
Now, when a mogul wants to give you | by his father that he was forbidden to travel 

the long view, he gazes ceilingward | because it was the Muslim holy month of 
and intones, “But at the end of the day...” | Ramadan. He may yet make the trip. 
This old Britishism, a long-winded way Why are the investors lining up? Be- 

to say “finally,” is the mot cause of the team’s past. 
du jour for Jeffrey Katzen- Because of the future it 
berg and others in the bur- might hold: that Dream- 
geoning world of Dream- “We could have Works will be the proto- 
Works SKG, the company type plugged-in  multi- 
he created with director Seta cere very media company of the new 
steven Spielberg - ROP: simply We aggre And because 
music potentate David the exuberance of Spiel- 
Geffen. For their infant could have berg, Katzenberg and Gef- 
company, though, it is the fen is infectious. It sug- 
beginning of the day—a gests that there is still some 


built this up 
gold sunrise of high fi- over a 15-vear Hollywood romance in the 


nance and unprecedented- ; youthful determination of 
ly high expectations. period. iticenten three middle-aged men to 

Consider that Dream- were trving to act like Mickey Rooney 
Works, which plans to meas Merk ee and Judy Garland in the 
make movies, TV shows, etomi@ iia couple old MGM musicals, shout- 
records, toys and computer ing, “Hey, guys, let’s put 
software, has no film studio the show on right here!” 
or recording studio, no Instead of raising a 
products—indeed, no pedigree but its | tent, they are raising money, and their 
owners’ résumés. No problem either, for | success has been impressive. Never mind 
Spielberg is the director of Jaws, E.T. and | that the beaches of Malibu colony glitter 
Jurassic Park; Katzenberg supervised the | with the shards of the grandest dreams. 
glorious revival of animated features while | “Starting a studio is not an easy thing to 
at the Walt Disney Co.; and Geffen has | do,” says Warner Bros. chairman Robert 
made stars of the Eagles, Guns N’ Roses | Daly, who may see some talent from his 
and Nirvana on records, Tom Cruise in | animation unit sign with SKG. “No one’s 
movies and some singing cats on Broad- | done it, and sustained it, in 50 years. But 
way. So the brand name SKG had a certain | DreamWorks has a very good chance of 
allure for investors. Come onin,the Dream | being successful. Every move it’s made 
team said, and give us $2 billion. Right | has been well thought-out. Every day its 
now. And the money men said yes. chances look better.” 
EMPERORS OF FUN: Katzenberg, Spielberg and Geffen at the director’s Pacific Palisades 
home, where three middle-age kids plotted to be mentors for the next media millennium 


of years.” 
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He could not get 
Katzenberg to join the 
network, so he later 
pursued SKG for a deal. 
Ranolecemeirianerst 
next to Spielberg at a 

i ivicem s (ottremettinivon 
and cleared the air. 


re 


The superagent was 
OTi@elti ae) Menem DETER 
which strained 

his relations with 
Spielberg. “A lot of 
people were trying 

to get the three of us 
to reconceive Mike as 


our worst enemy, says 
Spielberg. 





In the past three months, the Dream- 
Workers have journeyed to the end of the 
rainbow, to Seattle and Silicon Valley, Wall 
Street and Europe, and have found several 
pots of gold. They are securing a $1 billion 
line of credit from Chemical Bank. More 
stash will come through advances in such 
fields as pay TV (HBO), music distribution 
(MCA could win there), worldwide pay- 
and free-TV rights. The team is negotiating 
with the California Public Employee Re 
tirement System (CalPErs) to invest almost 
$300 million; that deal, which both sides 
had hoped to present to the Calpers board 
last week, is delayed but not dormant. 

Then, at week’s end—or, as Katzenberg 
might say, at the end of the week—Paul 
Allen agreed to kick in $500 million. Allen, 
co-founder of Microsoft, will receive a 20% 
equity stake in DreamWorks for the 
promise to put his money in the company 
and see no return for six years. To Allen, it 
seems a neat fit. “I'm awfully excited about 
this opportunity,” the $4 billion man says of 
his biggest “DreamWorks’ 
capital structure and debt structure give it 
a lot of flexibility, help it weather adversity 
when there is adversity and capitalize suc 
cess when there is success.” Allen, who has 
a home theater and 
recording studio, is unlikely to sign a talent 
contract with DreamWorks, but, he says, “I 
hope to bring my expertise in computer 
technology to help them in new ventures.” 

Katzenberg is glad to have the help. “In 
all the complicated ways to achieve our 
goal as a digital studio,” he says, “Paul has 
been much smarter than any of us.” On 
Friday night Spielberg and Katzenberg 
celebrated the Allen deal by taking their 
wives to the film Bye, Bye Love (directed 
by new DreamWorks TV employee Gary 
David Goldberg), then noshing at Dive! 
the submarine-themed sandwich restau- 
rant S and K own in Century City. 

S, K and G have their own stake in the 
company: $33.3 million each. That's bus 
fare to Spielberg and Geffen but a big wad 
to working stiff Katzenberg, who has mort- 
gaged all he owns to prove he’s serious. “I 
have not just figuratively bet the ranch,” he 
says. “I have literally bet the ranch. My en 
tire net worth is riding on the success of this 
company.” His partners have other reasons 
for hitching a ride on Jeffrey’s dream boat 
“Steven and I have tremendous amounts of 
money,” 


investment. 


movie a personal 


Geffen says, almost shrugging. 
“You can’t spend or even use most of it; it’s 
just on some financial statement, and other 
people are playing with it. So I’m not in this 
because I need or want to make another bil- 
lion; that would have no value. It’s all in the 
doing, all in the journey.” 

DreamWorks has some bold ideas: to 
split equity with all employees, including 
secretaries. and to give shares of gross 
movie revenue to those chronically unsung 
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artists, the and animators. The 
company also plans to distribute its films in 
the U.S.-Canada market, rather than hand 
ing that task (and a hefty slice of any prof 
its) to one of the major studios. But the 
company will soon sign w ith a Hollywood 
studio alliance to handle overseas distribu- 
tion and worldwide video 

There will be a strategic alliance with 


writers 


computer firms (leaning toward Silicon 
Graphics and IBM) to provide digital sys 
tems and another alliance with a software 
manufacturer (almost certainly Microsoft) 
to develop games, educational tools, simu 
lations and other PC fodder. “Right now 
the world of interactive media is pretty 
dry,” says Spielberg, fingering diskettes on 
his desk next to a computer fitted with 
flight-simulator cockpit gear. “Whoever 
we partner with in that world, we’re going 
to make the stuff real wet. 

Geffen, who is sprung next month from 
his Geffen Records contract with MCA, will 
run DreamWorks’ music company, perhaps 
with longtime Warner music execs Mo Os- 
tin and Lenny Waronker at his side. Spiel- 
berg, who is folding his Amblin Films into 
DreamWorks, will run a live-action film 
unit with Amblin lieutenants Walter Parkes 
and Laurie MacDonald; the company will 
invest about $800 million to produce 24 fea 
tures by the year 2000. The plan is to make 
no more than 10 pictures a year. “And if we 
can’t find 10 good movies a year,” Spielberg 
says, “we won't make five good ones and five 
bad ones. We want quality over volume 
Katzenberg will run the animation unit, fi 
nanced at $200 million. Already in prepara- 
tion for a Christmas 1998 release is The 
Prince of Egypt, a Ten Commandments sto 
ry with songs by Stephen Schwartz (Poca 
hontas) and orchestrations by Hans Zimmer 
(The Lion King). That film will be followed 
by El Dorado: Cortez and the City of Gold 

Katzenberg also heads the TV division, 
which in November announced a unique 
venture with Robert Iger, head of ABC, in 
which DreamWorks will produce original 
live-action programming in return for a 
share of advertising and syndication rey 
enues. Other powerful producers renegoti 
ate the fee networks pay for their success 
ful shows, but DreamWorks will be the 
first company that gets to look at ABC 's 
books. For Spielberg the toon tycoon who 
produced Who Framed Roger Rabbit? and 
the successful Tiny Toons TV series, there's 
another option: “A dream I have is to pro- 
duce asc’s Saturday-morning schedule 
because I think I can lift it up.” 

The three Dream Workers are stars with 
different temperaments. “David does busi 
ness in an ephemeral, gossamer way,” 
Tom Hanks, the Oscar-winning actor who 
knows all three men. “Jeffrey is Mr. Bottom 
Line, Mr 
meeting with a strict agenda; No. 1 on that 


says 


Brass Tacks. He operates every 





agenda is that the meeting lasts 22 minutes. 
Steven has almost a cartoonist’s point of 
view. He can draw anything on paper and 
make it come to life.” Hanks conjures up a 
typical DreamWorks negotiation: “David 
would say, ‘We think you're great, and if you 
want to work with us, fabulous; if not, we 
still think you're great.’ Jeffrey would say 
‘You're great, and here are 17 reasons why 
you need to be with us.’ And Steven would 
say, ‘I love that thing you did in that movie 
five years ago where you had the platypus 
dancing on the edge of the table, and if you 
could do that, you can do anything.’ That's 
the way the meeting would go. And it would 
be over in 22 minutes.” 

Spielberg, the eternal child 
most of his financial meetings would be 
over in two minutes. He says he has attend- 


Ww ishes 





ed few of the financial meetings, showing 
up to press the flesh after his partners 
have spoken. Indeed, Spielberg can’t recall 
meeting the Calpers crew, but Katzenberg 
says Spielberg has met twice with them and 
just doesn’t remember. 

But movies are about characters, and 
Spielberg sounds almost starstruck when 
describing the big boys of business. You'd 
never guess this was one billionaire talking 
about others; he’s like a kid thrilled to be in- 
vited to his first grownup party. Of John 
Malone, Tele-Communications Inc. CEO, 
Spielberg says, “He'd be a pretty good 
leading man in a movie. I'd put him in a 
film, if he did a decent reading.” 

Of Microsoft's Bill Gates, the director of 
Jaws says, “We were a little reluctant to 
meet him and get into business with him 
because his reputation preceded him, Peo- 
ple warned me about the jaws of the shark 
But when he walked in the room, | saw 
someone my mother would like. He’s a 
haimisher guy. What he said sometimes 
flew over my head, but his enthusiasm was 
pretty kinetic.” Of Paul Allen: “I hugely 


related to him the second I met him. And 
he knows how to take a vacation. I'd just 
taken a year off, so the first thing we began 
talking about when we met was boating.” 

The truism that Hollywood is “a rela 
tionship business” is almost a joke. But to an 
artist-industrialist like Spielberg, the meet- 
ing of eyes, minds and enthusiasms is cru- 
cial. [ger had tried unsuccessfully to per- 
suade Katzenberg last year to help him run 
the network, and he was one of the first to 
call when SKG was announced. Karma 
came into it too. It happened that at a White 
House dinner in October, when the three 
moguls sealed their agreement to become 
the Dream team, Iger was sitting on one 
side of Spielberg, Boris Yeltsin on the other 
(Yeltsin is one of the few international play- 
ers who has not been rumored as a potential 

——— DreamWorks partner). It 
was then that Iger, who 
had quarreled with Spiel- 
berg over an Amblin TV 
project on the Civil War 
patched things up. 

And when that heart 
and-mind contact is lack 
ing, the best-laid plans can 
be upset. Also the best 
laid tables. A February 
business dinner at Spiel- 
berg’s estate in Pacific Pal 
isades was supposed to 
cinch the deal with Sam 
sung. whose proposed 
stake in DreamWorks had 
grown from $500 million 
to $900 million as the talks 
progressed. That night the 
guest list swelled too, to 
more than a dozen, and 
Kate Capshaw, Spielberg's actress wife, had 
to scurry to a local store for extra table linen 
The elegant meal of Chilean sea bass and 
white wine (except for Katzenberg, who 
sipped his usual Diet Coke) at the home of 
the most successful filmmaker in history had 
to impress Samsung's reclusive chairman 
Lee Kun Hee, an ardent movie fan with a 
private library of some 6,000 titles. 

Film may be the universal language 
but business can be Babel. When the Ko- 
reans, through an interpreter, explained 
their goals, Spielberg got a twinge in his 
belly—and it wasn’t the bass. “The word 
semiconductor must have been used about 
20 times during that 2%-hr. encounter,” 
‘I thought to myself, 
‘How are they going to know anything 
about the film business when they're so 


Spielberg recalls. 


obsessed with semiconductors? It was 
another one of those evenings that turned 
out to be a complete waste of time.” 

The Samsung side also apparently 
agreed the timing was not right, though 
Lee’s niece Miky may still be an investor 
in DreamWorks. Geffen puts the discus 
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ms Meatrtectiiccem erie 
when their first film 
premieres, everyone 
will say, “This is it? 
This is what these three 
geniuses have come up 
with?’... Everybody 

is rooting for their 
failure. 
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At a 24-hr. meeting 
with the chairman and 
his advisers, Spielberg 


wondered, “How are 


they going to know 
anything about the film 
business when the 

ed with 
semiconductors?” 
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MICROSOFT'S BILL GATES 

The trio was wary 

of his reputation as a 
shark; Katzenberg was 
dismayed when Gates 
suggested using fewer 
artists to make cartoons. 
But, says Spielberg, 

“I saw someone my 
mother would like. 


He’s a haimisher guy. 


MCA PRESIDENT SID SHEINBERG 
“These people have 
professionally married 
each other, and I wish 
them the best. Now the 
reality is that 50% of the 


marriages in America 


end in divorce. 





sion in bolder relief: “They wanted more 
than we were willing to give them. We 
didn’t want one group to have too much 
control, We prefer having three 3,000-Ib. 
gorillas in the room with us to one 9,000- 
lb. gorilla.” And Spielberg did in fact learn 
something from the evening: “I realized 
that whoever became our equity partners, 
we needed to communicate in the same 
language.” 

Communication problems were at the 
core of frustrations that MCA chairman 
Sidney J. Sheinberg was suffering under 
MCA’s owner, the Japanese giant Matsu- 
shita. Spielberg had dispatched Wall Street 
dealmeister Herb Allen to tell the Mat 
sushita bosses that if they held onto Shein 
berg, they would have a big piece of the 
DreamWorks action. Matsushita has yet to 
respond. 

The MCA-Matsushita 
deal had been brokered by 
Michael Ovitz, the Creative 
Artists Agency chief who, 
DreamWorks 
deal, is no longer routinely 
described in the press as 
the most powerful man in 
Hollywood. As Spielberg's 
agent, Ovitz had dreams of 
his own: to trailblaze into 
the new millennium of 
show business, digitally de 
livered over the lines of 
three powerful telcos with 
whom CAA had forged an 
alliance. 

With the DreamWorks 
announcement, Spielberg 
showed he didn’t need 
Ovitz to get on the fast track 
into the 21st century. Spiel 
berg would be riding that bullet train with 
Katzenberg and Geffen, and the exclusion 
had to rankle Ovitz. Says Capshaw: “It was 
like going to the sandbox with your buddy 
and suddenly a new person comes in to 
play with him. In business or politics or 
global affairs, you can usually 
things to simple human relationships 
envy, jealousy, feeling excluded. It’s like 
Mike was saying, “Why are you planning a 
party me? | 
thought you were my best friend! I thought 
this is what we did together!’ ” 

It took more than three meetings—not 
just a single schmoozy dinner—to resolve 
the differences. “There were strained feel- 
ings between Ovitz and the three of us that 
have recently been resolved,” Spielberg 
says, hinting that there was an ultimatum 
delivered and that Ovitz knuckled under 
“It was important I resolve it, because | 
needed to determine if Mike was going to 
continue to represent me as a director. | 
resolved my feelings about Mike, and | 
think he resolved his feelings about not 


since the 


reduce 


with so-and-so instead of 
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being part of the DreamWorks inception.’ 

Another formidable ally is Microsoft's 
Gates, whose tactical pitches include 
the hardball and the spitball. “Microsoft 
doesn’t take no for an answer,” Katzenberg 
says. “If they can’t come in through the 
front door, they'll come in through the 
back door. Or the cellar or the attic. That’s 
what they do. Well, so do we. So I respect 
that.” Yet Gates’ prodding of Katzenberg 
during a January meeting in Las Vegas 
nearly scuttled the software deal. As Spiel- 
berg recalls, “When Jeffrey said it took 400 
animators to do The Lion King, Bill asked, 
‘Can't you cut that down to 40 people and 
do the rest on computers?’ Jeffrey misun 
derstood Bill. He wasn’t turning up his 
nose at creativity; he was putting us to the 
test, asking very tough questions because 





E.T. U: Spielberg designed a campus-like movie studio, shown 
exclusively here in drawings 


computer-generated architectural 


he wanted to hear how we would answer 
them. Bill was manipulating that meeting.” 

Many questions dog a DreamWorks- 
Microsoft alliance. “They think we have 
something to offer to the world they helped 
create,” Spielberg says, “but I’m not sure 
they'll know that until we actually create 
something that makes a fortune for them. 
They're very good at reading the bottom 
line, But the ethers aren't so accessible to 
their world. In our world, we trust those 
Can the bean counters of 
Microsoft and the ether sniffers of Dream- 
Works speak the same language, even if it’s 
English? Will Gates put up money as well 
as Microsoft manpower and stock? Most of 
all, who gets to control what? 

The Calpers alliance also needs a mas 
The pension fund’s board of direc 
tors was to vote last week on DreamWorks 
proposal; that didn’t happen. “We did not 
go on the agenda of Calpers,” Katzenberg 
explains were not able to 
agree on a term sheet by the deadline. 
Calpers is continuing to pursue this with 


ethers.” 


sage 


‘because we 


us, as we are with them. But it’s not set yet.” 

rhere may be a reason for this. Dale 
Hanson, head of the venture firm American 
Partners Capital Group and, until last year, 
CEO of Calpers, offers a couple of caveats 
“You have to ask yourself who will monitor 
the investment. The motion-picture indus- 
try has its own unique system of account- 
ing. And it has big ideas on how to work 
with ‘other people’s money.’” Hanson 
mentions the experience of Massachusetts’ 
state-employees pension fund: it lost mon- 
ey investing in Weintraub Entertainment, 
the short-lived studio that produced such 
epics as My Stepmother Is an Alien 

The notion of studio is at the heart of 
Spielberg’s dream for DreamWorks. Since 
he sneaked onto the Universal lot 27 years 
ago, Spielberg has rented studio space. 





Now he wants to own. While Geffen and 
Katzenberg attended to the salesmanship, 
Spielberg designed his dream movie stu- 
dio. It looks more like a campus than the 
mass of Brobdingnagian barracks that is 
the typical film-production center, and it 
would cost about $200 million. Spielberg’s 
partners would rather wait to build a studio 
after some movie and TV revenue has 
come in, but they have deferred to the di 
rector. They know he needs his ideal home 
of the future. 

The company means to be forward- 
looking in every respect, from the fantastic 
toys Spielberg plans to create (“I want 
them to drive parents crazy”) to the 
method of getting its movies to the public. 
“DreamWorks has the opportunity to cre- 
ate a whole new distribution system that 
may be a vast improvement over the old 
one,” says George Lucas, who might be 
persuaded to allow the new company to 
distribute his next Star Wars adventure 
due out in 1998, “But it’s still a high-risk 
game. If you want to head off in this new 


direction, you have to be light enough on 
your feet so you can make faster moves. 
Aligning yourself with companies like 
Microsoft may help, but if Microsoft can’t 
jump fast enough, you may have just tied an 
anchor around your feet... On a lot of 
fronts, especially delivery systems, it’s go- 
ing to be a big, intense and probably very 
bloody battle over the next six years.” 

Today’s media industry—which pro- 
duces movies, music and TV shows, deliv- 
ered in stores and theaters, over the air 
and cable and via cassettes—is basically 
the same as a decade ago, when Spiel- 
berg’s mentors, Sheinberg and Steve Ross, 
ran their empires at Universal and Warn- 
er and when Michael Eisner was leaving 
Paramount for Disney and taking the 
faithful Katzenberg along with him. But a 
decade from who 
knows what the formats 
and delivery systems will 
be? Crystal-ball compa- 
nies like DreamWorks and 
Microsoft have to bet bil- 
lions on guesswork, have 
to figure out how to divide 
the territory in a land yet to 
be charted. 

Today, and tomorrow, 


now, 


any ambitious entertain- 
outfit must be an 
all-purpose, universal-joint 
conglomerate—for two big 
First, the media 
are converging, one on top 
of the other, even as the 
computer, phone line and 
TV screen are converging 
inte- 
grated system of tomor- 
row. Second, the globaliza- 
tion of the U.S. entertainment industry is 
roaring forward unabated, making Holly- 
wood an exhilarating, sky’s-the-limit ex 
port factory. 

If you want to control your creative 
product, you have to also control all its 
downstream commerce—as Disney does, 
building The Lion King into a $300 million 
North American box-office hit, then top- 
ping that with $450 million in only two 
weeks of Lion King video sales. And the hit 
album and toys and theme-park tie-ins. S, 
K and G don’t have their own theme park 
in mind just now (for which Disney and 
Universal must be grateful), but they have 
big entrepreneurial eyes, and peripheral 
vision for all those ancillary markets. 

To seize these opportunities, Dream- 
Works and its competitors will need both 
the vision thing and the chutzpah thing 
“Because the costs of manufacture and 
marketing continue to rise,” Peter 
Rawley, executive vice president of the In- 
ternational Creative Management agency, 
“the audience has to be expanded very 
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into the brave new 
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e hosted Spielberg's 
dinner with the Sam- 
sung group. “It was like 
meeting the in-laws. 
You get through the 
dinner, your back goes 
against the door, 
you breathe a big sigh 
of relief, and then 
everybody says what it 
really felt like.” 


He was dispatched by 
the DreamWorks team 


to carry a special mes- 
sage to Mr. Matsushita. 
“Jeffrey, David and I 
would get on the next 
plane and come talk 

to him in Osaka,” says 


d we 


> 


Spielberg. “/ 
never heard back, 
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SCNIVGM @leconlouaine 
in a fierce, high-priced 
struggle for animation 
talent. Says composer 
SEVIWAT Io wae ba 
| tricky if you get caught 
in the line of fire.” 


The only $4 billion man 
who wants to builda 
Jimi Hendrix museum, 
this Microsoft co- 
founder met Geffen last 
summer and asked if 


he knew of any business 
opportunities. Last 
week Allen found one: 
he poured $500 million 
into DreamWorks. 
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rapidly. So we have to squeeze the Chi 
nese, get them to sign on. Add India, 
Southeast Asia, Latin America. And if you 
are going to spend the money to develop 
those markets, you'd better go with a full 
caravan. You can’t be like Marco Polo and 
say, ‘Oh, you like silk, do you? Well, we left 
that behind. We'll go back and get some 
and see you in a couple years.’ No, you've 
got to be an all-encompassing media com 
pany. And, for that, you need management 
and creative talent, in about that order.” 

Spielberg alone among his media mus- 
keteers expresses some apprehension 
about the DreamWorks plan to do it all 
right now: “We could have built this up 
over a 15-year period. Instead, we're trying 
to do it in a couple of years. After our first 
planning sessions, I thought about how 
much easier it would be to start with a sin- 
gle film, make it, see how it does, and if it 
does well, do a second picture. That’s the 
conservative, play-it-safe side that haunts 
me before I fall asleep at night.” 

In the real world, every silver lining has 
a cloud, and DreamWorks faces a few. The 
world entertainment market could go limp, 
from a recession or from software exhaus 
tion. Or the company could make flop 
movies and records. The HBO deal, which 
was touted as a billion-dollar windfall for 
DreamWorks, is tied to box-office perform- 
ance; if the films are dogs, HBO will pay con 
siderably less. And what if all goes poorly? 
The team’s investors could demand that 
their money be returned before S, K and G 
get paid for their two-thirds equity stake. 

And the DreamWorkers could break 
up.“These people have professionally mar- 
ried each other, and I wish them the best,” 
says Sheinberg. “I share the view of the 
world that they'll have great children. I also 
know that the reality is that 50% of all mar- 
riages in America end in divorce. So, we'll 


all wait and see.” This happens all the time | 


in show business—when Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer was formed in 1924, Samuel Gold 
wyn had already been forced out of the 
company. At DreamWorks, Katzenberg is a 
man with a mission; the other two are in it 
for the fun, which could wear thin quickly 
Spielberg's plans to move to New York City 
may be on hold. But even in California, he 
can’t give 24 hours a day to this job; Cap- 
shaw won't let him. Says Katzenberg: “I 
perfectly understand the ground rules: 8:30 
to 5:30, Monday to Friday, is mine. Every- 
thing else is Kate’s.” Even during business 
hours, the genial wrangling over, say, build- 
ing a studio could fester into ugly rifts over 
long-term strategy. As the old proverb goes, 
“Same bed, different dreams.” 

Geffen is the fellow most likely to ankle. 
He could get the been-there, done-that 
blues. “I’m the laziest of the three of us,” he 
admits. “I made a staggering amount of 
money, and | enjoy being an investor. Be 
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fore this came up, I was thinking very seri 
ously of spending my time doing that.” Ina 
year or two, he could think again. 

Could one of the three get sandbox 
envy? That seems unlikely, since they revel 
in one another's company—kids finally in 
control of a $2 billion game. For decades 
they have played, potently, under other 
men’s aegises. Spielberg had Sheinberg and 
Ross, Geffen had Ross, Katzenberg worked 
under Eisner for 19 years, until their ran- 
corous divorce last summer after Eisner re- 
fused to name Katzenberg his second in 
command. Now the lads must come of age 
be ready to play daddy, not dutiful son, and 
do their own mentoring. The bet here is yes. 
Katzenberg was a paternal nudge to the Dis- 
ney animators. Spielberg has nurtured the 
careers of director Robert Zemeckis and 
Amblin exec Kathleen Kennedy, now an in- 
dependent producer 

In Hollywood, of course, “everybody is 
rooting for their failure,” says Hanks imp 
ishly. Geffen, one of the few gay executives 
who doesn’t hide his sexuality, lets the tor- 
rent of grudge and innuendo wash over 
him. “I hear these things,” he says. “I also 
hear that I’m supposed to be married to 
Keanu Reeves, a person I’ve never met or 
laid eyes on. There was a story I bought him 
$15,000 worth of clothes at Barneys. I’ve 
never been in Barneys. So I hear all kinds of 
idiotic things. But people believe them, and 
there’s nothing you can do about it.” 

Hanks could be a parodist or a prophet 
when he says, “I guarantee that, when their 
first film premieres, everyone will say 
‘This is it? This is what these three genius- 
es have come up with?’ Unless it immedi 
ately enters the pantheon as one of the 
three highest-grossing films of all time, 
everybody will ask what's the big deal.” 

And if they make the big deal, what 
then? It is one achievement, and a con- 
spicuous one, to create a $2 billion corpo- 
ration in a few months. It is another to sus- 


| tain it. The carcasses of Orion, Zoetrope, 


the Ladd Co. and a dozen more litter the 
off-ramps of the Hollywood Freeway. In 
the next decade or so, plenty more virtual 
studios will get lost in cyberspace. 

“Show business has not changed dra 
matically since Edison first put holes in the 
sides of celluloid,” says Hanks. “Yet in one 
big factor things will be different: every- 
body decries the fact that the lawyers and 
accountants took over the studios, and 
here’s a studio that at its very core will not 
be run that way.” The DreamWorkers are 
aware that for all their finesse as financiers, 
it’s an embracing vision that makes the en- 
gine run. Sure, a mogul like Katzenberg 
can put in 16 hours making deals at the of 
fice. But at the end of the day, he’s got to 
dream Reported by Jordan Bonfante, 
Adam Cohen and Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
and David S. Jackson/Bellevue 
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TRICK SHOT: A year ago, did you even guess that the favorite to sweep the big ones next week would be something called Gump? 


What Oscar Says About Hollywood 


The industry hates to take risks but loves surprises, especially profitable ones 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 





LMOST 9O YEARS AGO, AN ENGLISHWOMAN NAMED ELINOR 

Glyn wrote a racy best seller called Three Weeks that had it 

all: Venice! Illicit passion! Making out on a tiger-skin rug! 

Eventually, inevitably, she was invited to Hollywood to 
write screenplays and dine out. At some point in her stay 
the industry entered one of its periods of uncertainty—or perhaps 
one should say one of its periods of more-than-usual uncertain- 
ty—and someone asked Madame Glyn what she thought might 
happen next. “Whatever will make the most money,” she saga- 
ciously replied. 

In a sense, that’s all you can ever safely say about Hollywood. 
The problem has always been to discern, in advance, in helpful 
detail, how to pass Go and (nowadays) collect $200 million 
domestic, God knows what in the ancillaries. For movie trends- 
or even individual hits—do not reveal themselves until they are 
actually thundering down on us. No executive, no agent, certain- 
ly no mere movie reviewer usually spots one until it is actually 
rolling over his toes, sharp pain belatedly signaling where the 
most money is likely to be found for the next few months—and that the 
victim has once again been looking for it in all the wrong places. 

Sweetly, touchingly, the human soul yearns to believe com- 
plicated enterprises like the movie game can rationally be com- 
prehended and managed. So, beginning as far back as Madame 
Glyn’s day, sober and cautious men wearing double-breasted 
suits and tasteful ties have paid huge bucks to production execu- 
tives they thought could realize this dream for them. Such men 





don’t read novels. If they did, they would be familiar with F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s dictum: “Not half a dozen men have ever been able 
to keep the whole equation of pictures in their heads.” 

Fitzgerald romanticized the business (as he did everything 
else) and so vastly exaggerated his census of production genius. 
Another writer, William Goldman, author and fixer of many a 
screenplay, came closer to the true figure, which is zip. NOBODY 
KNOWS ANYTHING, he wrote, putting his dictum in capital let- 
ters in the vain hope that people would pay serious attention to it. 

But, of course, they didn’t. Because they don’t want to. The 
dream is more alluring: surely somewhere there has to be some- 
one who knows something. If not, why aren’t we in cellular 
phones like all the other sensible people? This year the popular 
betting is that there are three such someones, that their names are 
Spielberg, Katzenberg and Geffen, and that what passes for a mil- 
lennium—or, anyway, a damned good special-effects version of 
it—may be at hand. 

I don’t know. They are smart guys, all of them, but ask 
yourself this: a year ago, did you know—or even guess—that 
when the Academy Awards rolled around again the odds-on 
favorite to sweep a bunch of the big ones would be something 
called Forrest Gump? Or that its chief competitor would be 
Pulp Fiction? And what about Four Weddings and a Funeral, 
also in the running for best picture? Did you imagine that a $4 
million romantic comedy, made in England, with no big stars, 
would turn out to be, dollar-in, dollar-out, the most profitable 
picture of the year? For that matter, did you think, a year ago, 
even if you happened to kind of shamefacedly like Ace Ventu- 
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ra: Pet Detective, that Jim Carrey would turn out to be the 
hottest star of the year? 

Bet you didn’t. Bet you something else too: that the Messrs. 
Spielberg, Katzenberg and Geffen are just as surprised as you are. 
When it comes to the movies, we are all hostages to the conven- 
tional wisdom of the moment—the smart and the smarter, the 
dumb and the dumber. 

A year ago, acting on that wisdom, Katzenberg was getting 
ready to release The Lion King, and even then, before the $315 
million rolled in (not to mention the record $450 million in 
home-video sales it has racked up in the past two weeks), it didn’t 
look like a high-stakes gamble; Disney animation has been a sure 
thing ever since Beauty and the Beast. At the same time, Spiel- 
berg was preparing to send forth The Flintstones (domestic gross: 
$135 million), and that was a pretty sure thing too. Lesser men 
than he had observed that the boomer market was about to turn 
into a nostalgia market; how could you go wrong with a movie 
based on the TV show that 
had addled their little 
pates 25 year earlier? 

If the DreamWorks 
people were looking over 
their shoulders, then they 


were probably worried 
about Maverick (more 
recycled television, this 


time with big stars), about 
The Client and Clear and 
Present Danger (best-seller 
adaptations, also with reli- 
able stars) and about True 
Lies (Arnold, armed, dan- 
gerous and in his best 
mode, the high-tech 
thriller). All these movies 
did all right—a little bit less 
or a little bit more than 
expected, but in the ball- 
park, if not always in the 
field of dreams. But they 
weren't Gump or Pulp or 
Weddings, either. That is 
to say, the sneaky, relatively unheralded, relatively inexpensive 
latter have probably turned a better profit than the relatively 
expensive former—at least in the U.S. 

And you know what? They were more fun too. Because they 
were unexpected. Because you emerged from them with a sense 
of discovery, even of exhilaration, that more predictable ventures, 
however nicely they are put together and marketed, never impart. 

This is not to say that movie executives ought to act like 
they’re in the derivatives market. You can do all right playing by 
the well-established rules. Indeed, you probably have to most of 
the time. No board of directors is going to question you too quick- 
ly for hiring stars with a track record and putting them in genre 
vehicles that have some prerecognition value. Even when one of 
these flops, you can always invoke the prudent-man defense. 
Hey, I did it by the rules; it’s not my fault if they didn’t come. 

But it’s necessary to break this basic rule from time to time. 
There’s a paradox here. Big action-packed movies are thought to 
be less risky these days than their less costly competitors. Those 
stars, those production values, those clichés can bail you out in 
foreign box-office and home video, which, unlike the domestic 
theatrical business, are truly mass (i.e., highly conservative) mar- 
kets. Smaller movies, starring less potent performers, on the oth- 
er hand, offer no downside protection. They may represent a 
smaller investment, but they also pose the risk of near total loss. 

So why take such a plunge? For the chance of surfacing with 
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LOW-RENT ROMANCE: The surprise darling Pulp Fiction has it all: a low 
budget, outsider status and the comeback kid of the year 


the next Quentin Tarantino between your teeth. Because Produc- 
ing Man does not live by Mel Gibson and Batman sequels alone. 
And because on Oscar night it’s nice to have some long shots 
you're actually proud of rooting for—the Bullets over Broadway 
gang, maybe, or The Shawshank Redemption crowd. Or Winona 
Ryder’s luminous performance in Little Women. Or Paul New- 
man’s in Nobody’s Fool. Or Jessica Lange’s in Blue Sky, a film that 
lay unattended in a studio vault for three years before being 
made semipublic last fall. They were made, some of these movies, 
precisely because someone perceived Oscar possibilities in them. 
And Oscar nominations mean more than prestige. They mean 
dollars, a last shot at recoupment. 

In recent years, it’s fair to say, the Academy Awards, so 
often scorned by the smart set back East, have become a true 
balancing force in the industry. Without the hope they hold 
out, a lot of good movies just wouldn’t get made. Face it: pro- 
ducers who combine sufficient clout and sufficient nerve to 
trust their own uncal- 
culating impulses have 
always been in short sup- 
ply and are now almost 
* extinct. For that reason, 
the Academy's most in- 
structive award this year 
may be the Irving Thal- 
berg trophy. Sometimes 
it’s a consolation prize for 
someone the Academy has 
unaccountably overlooked 
(Alfred Hitchcock, for 
example). Sometimes it’s a 
reward for longevity and 
inoffensiveness. Occasion- 
ally it goes to a producer 
who comes as close as 
humanly possible to grasp- 
ing that elusive equation 
of Fitzgerald’s. This is one 


of those times, because 
the winner is Clint 
Eastwood. 


I have to confess an 
interest here; | happen to be writing a book about him that’s turn- 
ing out to be more admiring than I imagined it would. (I also pro- 
duced the film tribute to him for the Oscar show.) But facts are 
facts: for close to three decades he’s averaged better than a movie a 
year as a producer. Not one of them has cost the kind of money that 
keeps studio executives awake at night. All of them have come in 
on schedule, on budget. And the majority of them were not the 
sure shots—Dirty Harry sequels and clones, for instance, or easy- 
riding westerns. 

Tucked into Eastwood's filmography are a Capraesque comedy 
about a hapless Wild West show, two dramas about self-destructive 
musicians, a couple of explorations of sexual obsession, the best 
prison picture of our era, a gothic horror story and a pair of funny, 
nobrow epics in which, against everyone’s better judgment but his 
own, he co-starred with an orangutan named Clyde. And—almost 
forgot—a haunted western called Unforgiven. That, friends, is pro- 
ducing—achieving a balance between commercial exigencies and 
the dictates of your heart, following your own best instincts, not 
somebody else’s audience survey. Or last year’s box-office figures. 

That's all there is to it, according to Clint, who's probably 
oversimplifying. Knowing your craft, staying grounded, having at 
your command a certain stubborn willfulness—these help too. 
But, yes, it all begins with instinct, that indefinable, unquantifi- 
able quality. That is the only reliable power source for a dream 
factory. Or a DreamWorks. = 
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Past Meets Present 


F. Lee Bailey tries to regain a former glory, while 
Mark Fuhrman may have got a raw deal 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK 


Y THE TIME F. LEE BAILEY’S AVIDLY 

anticipated showdown with Los 

Angeles police detective Mark Fuhr- 

man was over last Friday, the lawyer 
was in a chatty mood—and fairly pleased 
with his own performance. “Johnnie 
Cochran and O.]. Simpson understand that 
jury the way no white lawyer will. Days 2 
and 3 of Fuhrman’s cross, we got very good 
vibes,” he explained to Time. “I’m not Per- 
ry Mason; nobody is. Other lawyers whom 
I respect told me that given what I had to 
work with, it was good. Nor- 
man Mailer called me and 
said it was flawless. So I feel 
good.” 

Yet the defining face-off 
of the trial was not exactly 
what most observers expect- 
ed. Bailey’s lengthy ques- 
tioning of Fuhrman _pro- 
duced no fireworks; the high 
drama occurred instead in 
Bailey's rancorous clashes 
with Marcia Clark over new 
evidence. The 61-year-old 
Bailey, once America’s most 
famous trial lawyer, was, by 
turns, sputtering, enraged 
and embarrassed. Instead of 
regaining his former glory 
after nearly two decades out 
of the limelight, he may in 





the end have scarred his 
reputation. 
Bailey was thrown off- 


balance when Fuhrman stead- 
fastly withstood a grueling 
interrogation. Even when 
Bailey rumbled into the “nig- 
ger” line of questioning, 
Fuhrman calmly responded that he had 
not used the epithet in the past 10 years. 
Nor did Bailey come up with a plausible 
explanation of how Fuhrman might actual- 
ly have planted the bloody glove. “Bailey 
created such expectations, and he did not 
deliver,” says Laurie Levenson, a professor 
of criminal law at Los Angeles’ Loyola Law 
School. “Maybe he didn’t have the right 
ammunition.” 

Instead, Bailey handed dynamite to 
Clark when he claimed last Tuesday that a 
black former Marine named Maximo Cor- 
doba was ready to testify that Fuhrman had 





THE SHOWDOWN: Bailey, above, was 
persistent, but Fuhrman, right, proved 
unflappable in four days of grilling, 
though he may take the stand again 


called him a nigger. Clark let loose, claiming 
that Bailey's proof of this event would “evap- 
orate into thin air.” In response, Bailey 
puffed up his chest and said, “I have spoken 
to him on the phone, Marine to Marine, and 
I haven't the slightest doubt that he'll march 
up to that witness stand and tell the world 
what Mark Fuhrman said to him.” That 
night the TV newsmagazine Dateline NB« 
aired a segment in which Cordoba claimed 
never to have spoken to Bailey. As a result, 
Clark was still more outraged on Wednes- 


day. “This,” she complained, “is the kind of 


nonsense that gives lawyers a bad name.” 


To add to the confusion, on Wednesday 
Dateline obtained a fresh interview with 
Cordoba, in which he suddenly remem- 
bered he had talked briefly with Bailey. 
Then Dateline aired the second half of the 
first interview, with Cordoba now claiming 
that he indeed recalled—in a dream—that 
Fuhrman had called him a nigger. By that 
time, however, Cordoba’s credibility was 
on a par with that of defense witnesses 
Rosa Lopez and Mary Anne Gerchas. 

But in the end, Fuhrman may be the 
one to sustain the most lasting damage. 
Though he emerged from the cross-exam- 
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ination remarkably unscathed, months of 
poisonous publicity have made him a sym- 
bol of all that is wrong with the Los Ange- 
les police department and branded him a 
vicious racist. Yet interviews with many of 
Fuhrman’s colleagues and friends suggest 
that he is a considerably more complex 
character than the one so far presented to 
the public. 

The allegations against Fuhrman, first 
reported in the New Yorker and Newsweek 
last summer, consist mainly of comments 
he made to psychiatrists when he was 
suing the city to receive permanent dis- 
ability pay owing to job-related stress. Dis- 
cussing rage and depression he claimed to 
be experiencing while dealing with violent 
gang members and other “slimes and ass- 
holes,” Fuhrman made an aside about 
“Mexicans and niggers” he encountered 
during military service. Though Fuhrman 
now denies making the racial slurs during 
the psychiatric sessions, he was clearly a 
man in distress, He acknowledged to the 





doctors that his work in an antigang detail 
in East Los Angeles and foot patrols in the 
downtown area between 1977 and 1981, 
years in which his second marriage was 
collapsing, made him feel increasingly vio- 
lent and out of control. He was in fact sued 
during this time for beating a suspect, 
although the case never went to trial. The 
other main allegation against Fuhrman, 
that he allegedly spoke to former real 
estate office worker Kathleen Bell about 
burning “all the niggers,” is said to have 
occurred in 1985; Bell is now reluctant to 
testify. 
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Many people who know Fuhrman, 
including African-American friends, a 
black former partner and black crime vic- 
tims he has helped, insist he is not, and 
never was, a racist. Fuhrman’s second 
wife, schoolteacher Janet Hackett, told 
Time last week, “There’s no way I would 
have married someone with that agenda. 
I’m very sensitive to that issue. I teach kids 
of all ethnic groups. I don’t even like 
[racist] jokes.” Instead, claims Hackett, 
who is backed up by several other people 
close to Fuhrman, the violence he saw on 
the streets nearly 
made him = snap. 

Nobody —_under- 
stands the trouble 
= cops see,” Hackett 
says. “But Mark got 
help and got his act 
together.” Danette 
Meyers, an African- 
American prosecu- 
tor in Los Angeles 
County who has 
been friends with 
Fuhrman since 1989, 
agrees. “Mark saw 
a lot of negative stuff, and maybe it got to 
him,” she says. “But the person I know isn’t 
a racist.” 

Fuhrman’s transfer in 1985, to the 
station in largely middle-class West Los 
Angeles, appears to have eased the pres- 
sure. But Fuhrman also seems to have 
worked at his rehabilitation. Beginning 
in 1981, Fuhrman saw psychiatrist Dr. 
David Gottlieb twice a week; he enrolled 
in art classes and started exercising regu- 
larly. “The doctor is good,” Fuhrman told 
another psychiatrist in an evaluation for 
the L.A.p.D. in 1983. “I used to look for 
people to hurt; now I’m calming down, 
but the city won't let me.” Does the fact 
that Fuhrman’s friends claim he now 
socializes with people of all races—which 
he apparently does—and that he’s a fine 
cop mean that Fuhrman is, or always has 
been, a swell guy? Not necessarily. A 
more accurate description may be that he 
was emotionally ill—and is still a blunt, 
aggressive guy. “If he sees you doing 
something stupid,” explains Detective 
Gary Fullerton, his former boss, “he calls 
you stupid.” 













SPARKS FLY: A 
furious Clark called 
Bailey a liar 





As soon as he can, Fuhrman and his | 


third wife intend to get out of town and move 
to their new house in Idaho—a house that is 
not near any of the state’s white-supremacist 
compounds, Hackett says Fuhrman told her 
during a recent conversation, “I just can’t 
believe that all this is happening.” But as 
everyone who has been drawn into this 
surreal web is coming to learn, all's fair in the 
court of O.J. —Reported by 
Blaine Lafferty and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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@ SPACE 


endezvous for Old Rivals 


An American rides a Russian rocket into orbit, 
launching a new partnership on the last frontier 
o 


By DICK THOMPSON 


R. NORMAN THAGARD HAD GONE 

into space four times before, but this 

mission was like none of his past 

adventures. Instead of preparing for 
launch on the balmy shores of Cape Canaver- 
al, the Florida native faced the 18°F chill of 
the Baikonur Cosmodrome in Kazakh- 
stan. When he chatted with crew mates, he 
spoke the language not of Neil Armstrong 
but of Yuri Gagarin. And when he tried to 
follow the American astronauts’ ritual of eat- 
ing a piece of cake before launch, the Rus- 
sian flight doctors said nyet. 
Instead, Thagard and his fel- 
low crew members, cosmo- 
nauts Vladimir Dezhurov and 
Gennady Strekalov, carried 
out a Russian tradition: they 
urinated on the tires of the 
bus that had brought them to 
the launch pad. 

When the time came for 
blast-off, there was no big 
clock ticking off a count- 
down—just a deep voice that 
suddenly said, “Zazhiganiye 
[ignition].". As the white 
Soyuz rocket soared up over 
the brown Kazakh desert, it 
flew into a new era of space 
exploration, transforming one 
of the 20th century's fiercest 
rivalries into a partnership for 
the 2lst century. Thagard, 51, 
became the first American to 
be shot into space aboard a Russian launch- 
er. And after a two-day ride on the Soyuz, 
the physician-astronaut became the first 
American to take up residence in the Mir 
space station, where he will study the effects 
of lengthy space flight on the human body. 
Thagard is scheduled to stay aboard Mir for 
three months, which will be the longest 
time an American has spent in orbit, but 
that won't impress Valery Polyakov; the Lou 
Gehrig of cosmonauts will finally get to 
leave Mir and return to earth this week after 
a record-breaking 440 days in space. 

In June comes the grand finale of Tha- 
gard’s mission: for the first time ever, a 
U.S. shuttle will dock with Mir, picking up 
the astronaut and his two Russian col- 
leagues and making them the first people 
to leave earth on one country’s rocket and 
return home on the craft of another. The 
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docking and six similar missions planned 
for the next two years are just warm-ups 
for the space industry's version of the 
Super Bowl. Between 1997 and 2002, the 
Russians and the Americans, with help 
from the European Space Agency, Canada 
and Japan, intend to build an international 
space station, the $40 billion Alpha. The 
elaborate station is to be assembled in 
orbit, and the purpose of the joint 
shuttle-Mir missions is to develop tech- 
niques that will enable spacewalkers to 
become a construction crew, Said Thagard: 
“Mir is a test bed, a proving ground, a place 





CHECKING IN: Strekalov and Thagard are booked for a 
three-month stay at hotel Mir—cozy rooms, great view 


for us to work out all the bugs and kinks.” 

Both space programs have had their 
share of bugs and kinks lately, and Russia’s 
effort shows signs of the country’s post- 
Soviet economic chaos. Mir’s cosmonauts 
have occasionally run low on spare parts 
and even food because launches of supply 
rockets have been delayed or canceled. 

All that was forgotten, though, when 
the Soyuz had its triumphant rendezvous 
with Mir. Entering his new home, Thagard 
got a welcoming kiss from cosmonaut Ele- 
na Kondakova and a traditional Russian gift 
of bread and salt. Back at the cosmonaut 
training center near Moscow, Thagard’s 
wife Kirby and three sons had already cele- 
brated. As their hero made history, they ate 
the cake he wasn’t allowed to touch before 
launch. —Reported by Jerry Hannifin/ 
Washington and Terence Nelan/Baikonur 
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@ SPORT 


Call It March Maidness 


Huskiemaniacs aren't the only fans getting in touch 
with the feminine side of college basketball 


By STEVE WULF 
FEW MINUTES AFTER CONNECTICUT 
defeated Tennessee 77-66 on Jan. 
16 to lay claim to being the No. 1 
basketball team in the land—O.K., 

the No. 1 women’s basketball team in the 

land—the Lady Huskies were still on the 
floor of the University of Connecticut's 

Gampel Pavilion, basking in an impromptu 

serenade of Aretha Franklin’s Respect by 

their large and loyal following. Said star 
senior forward Rebecca Lobo: “I could nev- 

er imagine this day would happen: 8,000 

people singing Respect, even though most of 

them don’t know the words.” 

They were singing for the Huskies, but 
they could just as well have been paying 
homage to women’s intercollegiate basket- 
ball. The sport has become a hot ticket, and 
not just in Storrs, Connecticut, where $8 tick- 
ets to the game against Tennessee were 
sealped for as much as $100. The women’s 
version of the Final Four, to take place in 
Minneapolis on April 1 and 2, has been sold 
out for months, and March Maidness is such 
that ESPN, the Prime Network and cps are all 
scheduled to cover the various stages of the 
64-team National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation tournament _ that 
began last Thursday. Total 
attendance for women’s 
college hoops has almost 
tripled since 1984, grow- 
ing from 13 million to a 
record 3.6 million in 1994. 

It will be hard to top 
last year’s NCAA final, 
when Charlotte Smith of 
North Carolina hit a last- 
second three-pointer to 
beat Louisiana Tech and 
give her sport a huge boost, but Smith will 
be back to try to head off the Huskies 
before their anticipated rematch with Ten- 
nessee’s Lady Vols. (Connecticut remained 
undefeated by beating Maine and Virginia 
Tech last week in the East regional, while 
Tennessee downed Florida A&M and Flor- 
ida International in the Mideast.) Says Mel 

= Greenberg, a sportswriter for the Phila- 
*delphia Inquirer who is generally consid- 
+ ered the authority on women’s basketball: 
“T liken the game to a beautiful flower that 
is only now coming into bloom. Heck, 
when I first started covering the girls in 
= 1976, 50 was a big crowd at UConn.” 
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SPINDERELLA: It could be a fairy- 
tale finish for Marciniak and team 


Indeed, the game is almost as fast 
paced, intense and entertaining as men’s 
hoops. You want a great spin move? Try 
Michelle Marciniak, the tiny guard for 
Tennessee who carries a Michael Jordan 
picture in her sock and goes by the nick- 
name—no kidding—Spinderella. Want to 
see a dunk? Earlier this season, Smith 
became the first woman in 14 years to 
throw one down during a game. 

In some ways, in fact, women’s basket- 
ball is superior to men’s. According to 
Tennessee coach Pat Summitt, “It’s more of 
a team sport. You can watch the strategy 
evolve over the course of a game.” Her 
players are far closer to the ideal of the stu- 
dent athlete. They have a 100% graduation, 
rate since Summitt took over the program 


in 1975. The women are also more access- ¥ 


ible to the public than 
are the men. And 
2 because the tickets are 
* cheaper, crowds at / 
» women’s _ basketball 
games tend to be more 
= family oriented. “We 
é have more gray hair 
‘and more small chil- 
dren in the stands,” 
says Teresa Phillips, 
the coach at Tennes- 
see State. 

There were plenty of both at the 
Big East championship game between 
Connecticut and Seton Hall on March 
6, and even though the game was in 
South Orange, New Jersey, the gymna- 
sium was clearly in the throes of blue- 
and-white Huskiemania. An 11-year-old 
girl, Caitlin DeAngelis, wore a Con- 
necticut T shirt and a handmade neck- 
lace of tiny wooden boxes whose letters 


spelled UCONN HUSKIES WOMEN. 
Caitlin, who traveled from Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut, with her 


parents and three brothers, said, 
“My favorite player is Jennifer 
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BIG WOMAN: At 6 ft. 
4 in., Lobo is the 
main reason why the 
undefeated Lady 
Huskies are the 
tournament favorites 
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Rizotti. We're both short, and we're both 
Italian.” 

The heart of the Huskies, though, is 
Lobo, who has averaged 17.3 points, 10.1 
rebounds and 3.5 blocks a game. Her per- 
sonal story is even more compelling than 
her stats. If Lobo, whose parents are both 
educators, receives the Rhodes scholarship 
for which she has applied, she will 
undoubtedly be the first woman Rhodes 
scholar who: 1) made basketball All-Ameri- 
ca; 2) played the saxophone; and 3) spent 
five summers during her teens working in 
the tobacco fields of Southwick, Massachu- 
setts. The tobacco work was tough, but 
Lobo did it to test her own dedication. Her 
inner strength has been put to a different 
challenge over the past two years during 
her mother RuthAnn’s fight with breast 
cancer. The cancer is now in remission, 
and when both parents escorted Rebecca 
out to center court for Senior Night on 
Feb. 22, the fans cheered as much for 
RuthAnn as for her daughter. 

Connecticut may be wild about the 
Huskies, but no state is as crazy about 
women’s basketball as Tennessee, which 
sent four teams to stop Connecticut in the 
tournament: Tennessee, Vanderbilt, Ten- 
nessee State and Memphis State. Summitt 
has taken her team to the tourney 12 times 
in 20 years, and she won three Ncaa titles 
between 1987 and 199]. Back in °75, she 
was Pat Head, and she had to drive the 
team bus. Now, Summitt is so cherished 
that she earns an annual salary of $118,000, 
not counting a shoe contract, a car and her 
own radio show. There was even talk last 
year that she should take over the Ten- 
nessee men’s team. 

Like their counterparts in men’s bas- 
ketball, the women’s coaches have to do a 
lot of recruiting. But Summitt once had a 
recruiting experience Bobby Knight will 
never have. Four years ago, while the then 
pregnant coach was visiting Marciniak’s 
home in Allentown, Pennsylvania, Sum- 
mitt’s water broke. She flew home to Knox- 
ville, where she gave birth to her son Tyler. 
But she didn’t deliver the point guard until 
Marciniak decided to transfer after her 
freshman year at Notre Dame. 

Whatever the outcome of this year’s 
tournament, the real winner is the sport, 
which—23 years after Title IX mandated 
equal opportunities for women—has come 
into its own without sacrificing ethics, “For 
years,” says Greenberg, “I took a lot of 
ridicule for covering the women: ‘Hey, 
Mel, what's it like in a girls’ locker room?’— 
stupid stuff like that. But now my friends 
talk about Rebecca Lobo the way they did 
last year about Grant Hill. We're finally 
getting some respect here.” 

That’s R-E-S-P-E-C-T. | —Reported by 
Sharon E. Epperson/South Orange and Elisabeth 
Kauffman/Knoxville 
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@ EDUCATION 


How to Lose $20 Million 


After four years of fumbling, Yale University 
returns a massive gift to a disgruntled donor 


By MASSIMO CALABRESI NEW YORK 





HEN IT COMES TO NASTY POLITICS 
and financial mismanagement, 
the academy.has few rivals. Last 
week the king of all fund-raising 
foul-ups was unveiled when Yale 
University admitted that it was returning, 
at the donor's request, a $20 million gift 
from Texas oil billionaire Lee M. Bass. 
Scrambling to put a spin on the fiasco, Yale | 
claimed that giving back the money, 
intended to endow a new program in | 


Western Civilization, was an act of courage 
in the face of unreasonable demands. 
Some critics of the administration claimed 
a Pyrrhic victory for multiculturalism. At 
heart, though, it was managerial ineptitude 
and a clash of egos that ruined the deal. 

The saga began four years ago when 
then dean of Yale College, professor Donald 
Kagan, a vocal champion of the study of 
Western Civilization, helped inspire the $20 
million donation from Bass, a 1979 graduate 
of Yale. Bass, whose family had given a total 
of $85 million to Yale by the early ’90s, 
agreed to fund seven new full professorships 
and four associate positions in Western Civ. 

The money came at a particularly sen- 
sitive moment. Kagan had alienated many 
faculty members through his speeches 
about excessive liberalism and with his sup- 
port of faculty cutbacks. “The donation was | 
seen as a weapon in the hands of someone 
who had an autocratic style as dean,” says | 
Comparative Literature professor Michael | 
Holquist, who, along with Comp Lit chair- 
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HIGHER EARNING: Lee M. Bass wanted control over faculty 
| appointments; Yale preferred to give him his money back 


man Peter Brooks, was one of the earliest 
and most open critics of the Bass-funded 
program. The problem was that “the mon- 
ey was being given to support Kagan,” says 
Holquist. “In the academy, it’s always a 
clash of egos.” Even those in Kagan’s camp 
agree that a personal power struggle, rather 
than multicultural objections, was the 
source of friction. 

Richard Levin, who became president in 
1993, and his provost then compounded the 
problem by trying to retain as much of the 
$20 million as they could for the university's 
core endowment. They 
favored filling the four junior 
positions with existing facul- 
> ty. Kagan and other original 
“ planners of the program 
* resigned from the commit- 
> tee, and a new one was 
2 formed. In a colossal blunder, 
| Levin failed to inform Bass of 
these changes, and when the 
new group expressed con- 
cerns, the members were 
told, according to a university 
source, “Don’t worry about 
the donor.” 

The final blow came in 
Novembér, when Bass 
learned of the changes by 
reading the Wall Street Jour- 
nal editorial page. “The first 
he heard about it was when he read that edi- 
torial,” says a member of the Bass camp. 
“They just didn’t carry out the terms of the 
agreement at all.” As the Journal described 
it, the forces of political correctness had 
sandbagged the hiring process for the new 
program. Infuriated and distrustful of 
Levin, Bass then demanded that he be 
allowed to oversee appointments to the 
chairs he’d endowed, a request frequently 
made by donors but always denied by the 
university. “Yale would not be Yale if it had 
ever yielded to any such request,” said 
Judge Jose Cabranes, a trustee of the school. 

One irony is that many of Kagan’s 
detractors on campus are also great advo- 
cates of Western Civ. Another is that by 
implying that multiculturalism, rather 
than clashing egos and tightfisted admin- 
istrators, was interfering with Bass’s gift, 
the Wall Street Journal editorial writers 
helped ensure the demise of a program 
that would have strengthened Yale’s clas- 
sical curriculum. 








MUSIC 


Low 


MTV Unplugged has 
changed the way pop 
music is played and 
rock stars are made 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


HE SHOW IS ABOUT TO START, BUT 

the bickering seems unstoppable. 

Courtney Love and her punk- 

rock group, Hole, are on the stage 
of the Brooklyn Academy of Music in 
mid-February, preparing to tape a 
performance for mTv Unplugged—the 
hugely influential show in which rock 
bands cast aside their electric guitars and 
amplifiers in an attempt to demonstrate 
their musical talents on old-fashioned 
acoustic instruments 

The pressure is getting to the band, 
which has been through difficult times 
lately—Love’s husband Kurt Cobain com- 
mitted suicide last April, and the group's 
bassist, Kristen Pfaff, died of an apparent 
heroin overdose last June. During 
rehearsals, Love and guitarist Eric Erland- 
son snap at each other. “Shut up, Eric,” 
Love says at one point. “You're the one 
with the girlfriend on the cover of Play 
boy.” (Erlandson is dating actress Drew 
Barrymore, who recently appeared nude 
in that magazine.) The testy exchange 
makes one wonder, Can this band pull it 
together in time to perform? 

It does—and with impressive results. 
‘Welcome to mTv Unglued,” Love says 
jokingly at the start of the show. Her voice 
is raw, but the band’s ragged sound is per- 
versely charming in this folksy format. 
They rip through a few songs from their 
current CD, Live Through This, as well as 
an unreleased Cobain tune, You Got No 
Right. The performance is unexpectedly 
loud, and not completely unplugged 
Love and Erlandson gamely pluck away at 
acoustic guitars and are backed by a 
harpist, but their instruments are wired to 
not strictly kosher onstage electric ampli- 
fiers. Still, the show has grit and guts. 
Love, relaxing later at a local club with 
comic Sandra Bernhard, is upbeat: “I 














thought it went well.” Erlandson is less 
sure: “That was one of the hardest things I 
ever had to do.” 

MTV Unplugged has become the place 
where boys strive to be men, women to 
be divas, and rockers of any gender or 
persuasion can become megastars. Un- 
plugged albums are showing up ever more 
frequently at the top of the charts, and the 
unplug 
pop music. The very term unplugged has 
entered the language, connoting that 
something or someone has stripped off 





zed ethos has influenced much of 


the gaudy trappings of the disinformation 
age and gone back to basics. Mtv this 
month is launching a new series of 
Unplugged concerts, featuring some of 
the hottest acts in pop music. Among 
them: Grammy winner Sheryl Crow, the 
tart but sweet Irish pop group Cranber 
ries, the spiritualistic rockers Live and 
singer-guitarist Melissa Etheridge—whose 
show, featuring a duet with Bruce Spring- 
steen, airs this week. Says Crow: “Getting 
to perform in this format, which is taking 
your music and honoring the song as 
opposed to blowing up amps and stuff—I 
think that’s a cool way to reach people.’ 
Adds Live lead singer Ed Kowalczyk: “It’s 
become an important show for bands in 
their career now 

Unplu 
its humble, low-budget beginnings in 
1989 with a concert featuring the band 
Squeeze, Syd Straw, Elliot Easton and 
Jules Shear. The aim then was high con- 
cept, not high ratings: a return to unvar- 
nished, straight-from-the-artist rock after 
years of high-voltage, high-volume enter 
tainment. Says Unplugged producer Alex 
Coletti: “There were no tricks, no effects 
t was a whole reaction to the ’80s and the 


ged has come a long Way since 


disgraced lip-synching pop duo} Milli 
Vanilli mentality. We wanted Unplugged 
to be as straightforward as possible.” 

The program gradually began attract- 
ing better guests and a bigger following 
Irish vocalist Sinéad O’Connor was fea- 
tured in a 1991 show, and progressive 
rockers R.E.M. appeared later that same 
year. Other A-list musicians—Sting, Eric 
Clapton, Arrested Development—soon 
followed. Older performers went on 
Unplugged to revive careers, younger 
rockers to boost new ones. When Pearl 
Jam paid a visit in 1992, it was largely 
unknown; its Unplugged appearance was 
an important milestone in the band’s 
drive toward megastardom. Aging soul- 
man Rod Stewart's acoustic set spawned 
an Unplugged album that sold 3 million 
SHOWTIME: Etheridge calls her Unplugged 


duet with Springsteen “scary and great. 
There's no big band—just him and me” 

















to 


copies. Coming full circle, folk-rock trail- 
blazer Bob Dylan, who enraged music 
purists when he plugged in his acoustic 
guitar 30 years ago, will release an 
Unplugged CD in April. (In 1993 Dylan 
released an acoustic CD that hardly any- 
one bought, but the new, brand-name 
effort should sell better.) 

The performers are growing more 
eclectic, the sales booming. Tony Ben- 
nett’s Grammy-winning MTV Unplugged 
has been the No. 1 album on Billboard's 
jazz charts for nearly 40 weeks. Although 
the punk-band Nirvana became defunct 
after the death of lead singer Cobain, the 
group’s posthumously released m7v Un- 
plugged in New York has sold 3 million 
copies so far and remains in the Top 20 
of Billboard's pop-album charts. “You 
can’t get around the fact that some peo- 
ple are just put off by certain genres of 
music, be it jazz or grunge,” says Danny 
Bennett, executive producer of his 
father's Unplugged album. “But when 
they hear Kurt Cobain or Tony Bennett 
stripped down, all they hear is the talent. 
And then they can connect with it.” 

Merely an association with the 
Unplugged name has become an impor- 
tant marketing tool. No Quarter; Jimmy 
Page & Robert Plant Unledded, an mtv- 
supported reunion of two Led Zeppelin 
members, is a tired album—the musical 
equivalent of microwaved leftovers—but 
it has nonetheless sold more than a mil- 
lion copies. And the Eagles’ Hell Freezes 
Over, a wimpy, coldhearted reunion 
album that was put together, in part, by 
Unplugged staff members and heavily 
promoted on mtv, has sold a robust 
4 million. 

To be sure, the folks at Mtv did not 
invent acoustic music. But by champi- 
oning the sound, Unplugged has had 
widespread impact throughout the 
music industry. Radio stations have 
sponsored Unplugged-type concerts, and 
pop stars who have never been on 
Unplugged—soul singer Vanessa Wil- 
liams, for example—have released al- 
bums that echo the show's soft-pop, 
pared-down sound. Andre Harrell, head 
of Uptown records, sees the unplugged 
style spreading. “Jodeci, in its upcoming 
album, is doing an acoustic song,” he 
says. “Babyface did an acoustic-guitar 
song, When Can I See You. I’m sure 
some of that was inspired by Un- 
plugged.” Even the Rolling Stones, the 
nearly fossilized progenitors of eardrum- 
rending rock, are rumored to be plan- 
ning an acoustic album. 

Not everyone is plugged into the 
Unplugged sound. Steve Albini, the com- 
bative producer of Nirvana’s last studio 
album, In Utero, says record companies 
have seized on Unplugged as a way of 
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A rare black 
guest, L.L. Cool J., proves that 
acoustic rap is more than just talk 
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repackaging old, previously recorded 
material. Already own the original? Now 
buy the unplugged version. “From an 
artistic standpoint, it’s a total joke,” says 
Albini. “You take bands that are funda- 
mentally electric-rock bands and put 
acoustic guitars in their hands and make 
them do a pantomime of a front-porch 
performance. It’s not an authentic read- 
ing of that music at all. It’s like watching 
a water ballet crossed with an N.F.L. 
football game.” 

The homogeneity of the performers 
on Unplugged has also come in for criti- 
cism. With a few exceptions, such as 
Mariah Carey and Mary J. Blige, the acts 
invited to come on the show have been 
white rock 'n’ rollers. A few months ago, 
the New York City-based Black Rock 
Coalition held its own nontelevised 
“unplugged” in New York City to show- 
case minority talent ignored by Mtv. 
Coletti defends his show's record and 
argues that rhythm-driven genres such 
as rap, R. and B. and reggae are often 
better suited for dance floors than for an 
acoustic showcase. “It’s kind of hard, but 
not everyone is right for the show,” he 
says. MTV officials point out that a Stevie 
Wonder appearance on Unplugged is 
being planned. But critics charge that 
the show’s racial makeup reflects a per- 
sistent double standard at the music 
channel: black musicians are seen main- 
ly as entertainers, while white musicians 
are more likely to be regarded as 
“artists” deserving of a serious showcase 
on Unplugged. 

Unplugged is not a perfect show. 
MTV helped create the glitzy, surface- 
over-substance music-video age, and 
sometimes Unplugged succumbs to the 
very values it once reacted against. At 
points, the show’s naked emotionality 
feels as false and forced as an arena full 
of headbangers holding their lighters 
aloft during a power ballad. Often 
enough, though, there are flashes of 
excellence. The best and most transport- 
ing performance in the new series of 
concerts was turned in by Etheridge. 
She walked onto a bare set with no string 
section, no drums, no backup—just her 
and her acoustic guitar filling up the 
stage. 

The concert hit its peak when 
Springsteen joined her for a tender, 
mournful rendition of his classic rock 
anthem Thunder Road. It was a magical 
moment—spontaneous, liberating, pas- 
sionate. At one point, Etheridge fumbled 
the words near the end of the song. So, 
to the delight of the crowd, she and 
Springsteen performed the song again— 
flawlessly. It proved, once more, that you 
don’t need to be plugged in to generate 
electricity. = 











MISERY: Bates and Leigh dig some simple truths out of the narrative hubbub 


@ CINEMA 


Woman Under the Influence 


Stephen King takes a stab at feminism in Dolores Claiborne, 
and Kathy Bates responds with a fine, fierce performance 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


T NO POINTIN DOLORES CLAIBORNE 

is its eponymous protagonist tied 

to a railroad track or strapped | 

down in the path of a rapidly im- 
pending train or buzz saw. And a good 
thing too, for this adaptation of Stephen 
King’s best seller (does he write anything 
else?) also lacks a hero, or indeed any re- 
motely admirable masculine figure, ea 
ger to race to her rescue. 

These omissions are not careless. 
King is a storyteller who boldly uses the 
most primitive and melodramatic forms 
to explore very basic emotional issues, 
and this fantasia on feminist 
themes. Dolores (Kathy Bates) in some 
ways resembles the heroine of a gaslit 
theatrical enterprise of the 19th century. 
She is haunted by an ancient crime, 
stands falsely accused of a new one and 
is bedeviled by a policeman (Christopher 
Plummer) who could give Les Miser- 
ables’ Inspector Javert lessons in sneer- 
ing implacability. 

But she is also a tough-minded, 
coarse-tongued woman who is support- 
ing herself by taking care of Mrs. Dono- 


is his 


van (Judy Parfitt), a rich-bitch invalid, 
and mourning her estrangement from 
Selena, her deeply disturbed daughter 
(Jennifer Jason Leigh). Precisely because 
of the absence of decent men in her life, 
Dolores is obliged to combine traditional 
masculine and feminine roles in one sur- 
prising iltimately endearing persona. 


And the villain? Why, he’s as broadly 
written (by Tony Gilroy) and played (by 
David Strathairn) as anyone who ever 
twirled a wickedly waxed moustache. A 
drunk and a wife beater, Joe St. George 
is Dolores’ husband and Selena’s father— 
so suspiciously sweet with the latter that 
we know long before we're told that he 
lusted unnaturally for her when she was 
a child and is the source of her repressed 
memories—and more than deserves the 
bad end Dolores arranges for him. 

But that’s only half the story, for 
King is never niggardly when it comes to 
plotting. Working us toward the fairly 
easy verdict of justifiable homicide in 
Joe’s death, King must also relieve us of 
our rather trumped-up suspicions about 
Dolores’ role in the death of Mrs. Dono- 
van and arrange a just reward for the 
years of misery Dolores has endured. 

Sometimes it seems the point of this 
exercise is simply to complicate—mainly 
by arbitrarily withholding vital informa- 
tion—what is, in its emotional essence, a 
not very complicated matter. But the 
sensible formality of Taylor Hackford’s 
direction has the effect of cooling the 
film’s narrative frenzies and helping the 
actors dig some simple, truthful stuff out 
of the hubbub. There is something great 
souled in Bates’ work, which is at once 
sweet and fierce, hesitant and deter- 
mined, She seems always to be surprising 
herself with her actions, brushing aside 
the calculations of the story with the 
sheer force of her humanity. E 
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Ruffled 
Duckling 


Circle of Friends is a sweet 
coming-of-age comedy 





EPRESSION, AS EVERYONE KNOWS, 

makes for bad sex. But it does 

wonders for romance, obliging 

the yearning heart to make 
wondrous imaginative leaps mostly 
unduplicable when you're tangled in the 
reality of rumpled sheets. It follows, 
therefore, that Ireland in the 1950s, a 
place where condoms were illegal and 
priests braying the glories of continence 
were everywhere, was probably the 
world capital of romance. 

The confusions it could impose on you 
if you were young, fresh from an upcoun- 
try village and suddenly exposed to the 
subversive stimulations of Trinity College, 
Dublin, are the subject of the ingratiating, 
clearheaded coming-of-age comedy that 
director Pat O'Connor and writer Andrew 
Davies have fashioned from Maeve 
Binchy’s novel Circle of Friends. It 
revolves around three convent-educated 
girls: Eve (Geral- 
dine O’Rawe), cau- 
tiously quirky; Nan 
(Saffron Burrows), 
incautiously ambi- 
tious, whose effort 
to seduce her way 
into the Protestant 
gentry brings her to 
near tragedy; and, 
at the center of the 
circle, Benny, large, 
plain, smart and, O'DONNELL: An 
in Minnie Driver's Unlikely Mr. Right 





performance, utterly luminous. 

A shopkeeper’s daughter, forced by 
her parents to return home every night 
lest she be lost to the moral ambiguities 
of college life, she is lusted after by her fa- 
ther’s at first comically creepy, then dan- 
gerous clerk (Alan Cumming) and truly 
loved by, of all people, the cutest, nicest 
guy on campus (Chris O’Donnell). It 
shouldn’t work, this romance between 
the ruffled duckling and the swan 
prince, but it does. To him she’s beauti- 
ful, no matter how ungainly she thinks 
she is. And Benny sees beyond Jack’s 
good looks to the insecure and awkward 
boy beneath the facade. Their sweet, de- 
termined, gently understated struggle 
for fulfillment in a superstitiously con- 
servative society makes this densely, 
deftly packed movie a quiet joy to 
behold. —R.S. 











THEATER 


West End Story 


You almost have to be a musical or a revival to make it on 
Broadway these days, but in London the play’ still the thing 


By CHRISTOPHER PORTERFIELD 


HEN TERRENCE MCNALLY’S 
Love! Valour! Compassion! 
transferred from off-Broad- 
way’s Manhattan Theatre 
Club to the Walter Kerr Theater last 
month, it instantly took on a special status: 
it became the sole new straight play on 
Broadway, and only the third to open 
there all season (out of 15 new productions 
in total). McNally rightly saw the distinc- 
tion as dubious. “I take very little pleasure 
in it,” he told a luncheon of the American 
Theater Wing shortly afterwards. “I wish 
there were 30 new plays on Broadway.” 
To find a thriving scene like that, 
MeNally and other theater lovers can 
only look to London. There, not 30, but 
no fewer than 14 new plays are currently 


on mainstream stages. A total of 26 new 
plays opened in London during 1994, in 
contrast to 12 on Broadway during the 
93-94 season. The year before that, the 
tally was 24 in London, against just nine 
on Broadway. 

Musicals, revivals, fresh stagings of 
the classics, all are vital to a robust the- 
ater; but new scripts are its lifeblood. 
What accounts for London’s superiority in 
nurturing them? Lower production costs, 
a larger number of subsidized theaters, 
and a more informed audience are among 
the usual factors cited—and 400 years of 
theatrical tradition doesn’t hurt either. 
Arthur Miller, one of several American 
playwrights who of late have been more 
warmly appreciated in England than at 
home, points out that the London theater 
allows plays to survive and even flourish 





in a middle range between hit or flop 
the only fates available on Broadway. 
“Here,” he says, “it has to be the Second 
Coming or it’s nothing.” 

Just how rich and varied that middle 
range can be is shown by a sampling of 
recent openings in London. The best of 
the lot: Indian Ink by Tom Stoppard, 
whose brilliant 1993 Arcadia is still going 
strong in London (and opens on Broad- 
way next week). Like Arcadia, Indian Ink 
interweaves two time periods and set- 
tings, in this case present-day England 
and 1930 India. Also like its companion 
piece, the new play is framed as a quest 
by a careerist academic who is loaded 
with data but doesn’t have a clue. Here 
it’s an American scholar researching the 
life of consumptive English poet Flora 
Crewe—in particular, whether Flora 
posed nude for an artist named Nirad Das 
while traveling in India for her health 
some 60 years ago, and if so, whether the 
portrait was the token of a love affair. 

In Peter Wood's staging, the play 
glides cinematically among Indian 
scenes, Flora’s letters home, the scholar’s 
footnotes and reminiscences by Das’ son 
and Flora’s surviving sister (Margaret 
Tyzack) to create a tenderly comic rumi- 
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nation on the ironies of history and colo- 
nialism, of creativity and eros—all unex- 
pectedly mellow for the pyrotechnical 
Stoppard. Art Malik catches Das’ contra- 
dictory yearnings, caught up in India’s 
independence movement yet in thrall to 
Dickens and all things English. Felicity 
Kendall wittily and poignantly plays the 
free-spirited Flora, who shows Das that 
only by being true to himself and his 
own culture can he find communion 
with her in the realm of art. 

The other new work by a well-known 
playwright, Simon Gray’s Cell Mates, is a 
disappointment. Although based on the 
real-life case of convicted British spy 
George Blake, who was sprung from 
prison in 1966 by a small-time ex-con 
whom he had befriended inside, the piece 
is strained and unconvincing (as usual, 
facts are no guarantee of dramatic plausi- 
bility). In a KGB-monitored Moscow flat, 
Blake and his pal Sean Bourke (Rik May- 
all) grapple psychologically through 
stages of need, dependence, emotional 
freedom and deception, while apparently 
vying to be the first to finish the memoirs 
they keep dashing into their rooms to dic- 
tate into tape machines. 

For dramatic impact, nothing in the 
script compares with an exit by one of the 
leading actors—from the play and from 
England. Stephen Fry, a popular TV and 
revue performer and best-selling comic 
novelist d been cast in an unaccus- 
tomed sé 


were harsh, and two days later Fry disap- 
peared. For a week the missing star shared 
the headlines with wanted futures trader 
Nicholas Leeson, while understudy Mark 
Anderson gamely played to sparse houses 
until Simon Ward could take over the role. 
Finally Fry sent a fax from Belgium, ac- 
cepting the critics’ verdict that his acting 
was “inadequate,” pleading “cowardice, 
embarrassment and distress,” and saying 
he intended to “rethink my life.” What re- 
ally needed rethinking, though, was the 
play, which will close next week. 


HE ONLY HEADLINES ACTOR-PLAY- 

wright Kevin Elyot has had to 

worry about are those hyping his 

still emergent career. Elyot’s My 
Night with Reg began at the Royal Court 
Theatre’s experimental upstairs stage, 
transferred directly to the West End and 
won the Evening Standard award as the 
best comedy of 1994. Reg is the transat- 
lantic equivalent of McNally’s Love! In 
the outlines of both works, we can see a 
distinct subgenre forming: the gay en- 
semble soap. A group of homosexual 
men, Alps-haunted, gather periodically 
in the home of one of them, where they 
banter, bicker, shift alliances and bare 
their souls (and too often their bodies), 
occasionally mourning a recent death, 
and all the while striving to smile gallant- 
ly through their fears and loneliness. It’s 
a highly effective vehicle for melodrama, 


us role as Blake. The reviews | and of course it’s grounded in a somber 
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reality—but therein lies the danger. The 
form relies on the audience’s providing 
reserves of sympathy and ready-made 
emotion, which are not always earned. 

In Reg we never meet the title char- 
acter, who dies offstage fairly early on. 
And who has had a night with him? As it 
turns out, virtually everybody in the cast 
of characters, unbeknown to his live-in 
lover. Even the vicar at Reg’s funeral re- 
marks afterward how good he was in 
bed. The successive revelations add up to 
a La Ronde of betrayal, giving a baleful 
bite to the play’s extravagant humor. In 
an excellent cast, David Bamber is the 
poor, fussy, spinsterish host who must 
endure everyone else’s blurted confes- 
sions of getting it on with Reg, and John 
Sessions gives a performance of self-de- 
vouring intensity as Reg’s Rabelaisian 
but ultimately devastated lover. 

Transatlantic equivalences of a differ- 
ent sort are the point-counterpoint of 
Richard Nelson's bracing New England, 
which has just completed a successful run 
at the Royal Shakespeare Company's Bar- 
bican Pit. Nelson, a New York-based 
American, portrays a ferociously articulate 
family of Britons who live in various parts 
of the U.S, Assembled in a Connecticut 
farmhouse in the aftermath of their 
father’s suicide, they ostentatiously de- 
plore the English penchant for putting 
down America, then in the next breath rail 
at their big, dumb, PC-riddled adopted 
homeland. 

But these people are as dislocated 
morally as they are geographically 
(“How did we get to here?” are among 
the father’s last words). Grief is put on 
hold as they squabble over the Chinese 
takeout, gang up on a sibling's spouse 
and expertly rip the scabs of old family 
wounds. The RSC’s production impecca- 
bly fulfilled Chekhov's famous dictum 
that events onstage should be “just as 
complex and yet just as simple as they 
are in life. For instance, people are hav- 
ing a meal, just having a meal, but at the 
same time their happiness is being creat- 
ed, or their lives are being smashed up.” 

New England may be presented in 
New York next season—American goods 
imported from Britain—and it deserves to 
be. Meanwhile, during the remainder of 
this Broadway season, things may be look- 
ing up slightly for homegrown products. 
From now until the May 3 cutoff for Tony 
nominations, at least six new plays are 
planned, including yet another by McNal- 
ly. Still, opening-night mortality rates 
being what they are, theater pros know 
better than to predict a resurgence of 
plays on Broadway. “Two or three,” says 
Jujamcyn Theaters president Rocco Lan- 
desman, “would be an avalanche.” —With 
reporting by Stacey Perman/New York 




















METROPOLITAN DIARY: Douglas describes the creation of a new “mongrel” culture 


® BOOKS 


How Modernism Was Born 


A psychohistory recalls the Big Apple when it was really big 


By JOHN ELSON 





F. SCOTT FITZGERALD HAD 
his prescient moments. 
In 1921 he wrote to 
Edmund Wilson, chid- 
ing his fellow Princeton- 
ian for excessive Anglo- 
philia. “Culture follows 
money,” Fitzgerald de- 
clared, predicting that 
New York City rather than London would 
soon become “the capital of culture.” How 
right he was. Between the end of World 
War I and the Crash of 1929, the Big 
Apple (yes, they called it that even then) 
emerged as the world’s most powerful city 
in finance, music making, theater, lit- 
erature—practically everything, in fact, 
except politics. Then, as now, New York 
had the dubious honor of being the 
world’s largest city that was not also a seat 
of government. 

How and why New York attained its 
now partly lost eminence is the grand 
theme of Terrible Honesty: Mongrel 
Manhattan in the 1920s (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux; 606 pages; $25), a detail-crammed 
psychohistory by Ann Douglas, who teach- 
es English and comparative literature at 
Columbia University. As she interprets 
this era, the modern artists who gathered 
in New York to create a new American 
culture relied upon “terrible honesty’"—a 
term devised by the crime writer Ray- 
mond Chandler—to overthrow the ro- 
manticizing, domineering matriarchal 
ethos of the late Victorian age. 

In their revolt against cultural matri- 
archy, these moderns were inspired and 
guided by two rival geniuses of psychol- 
ogy: the great precursor William James, 








who had died in 1910, and Sigmund 
Freud. There is a certain irony in the lat- 
ter’s role: Freud visited New York only 
once, in 1909, and was not impressed. He 
acknowledged that America was the first 
country to embrace psychoanalysis but 
detested the democratizing tendencies 
of the country’s culture. Yet his ideas had 
a formative influence on writers as varied 
as Eugene O'Neill and James Thurber. 

Dorothy Parker wanted to call her 
(unwritten) autobiography Mongrel, pre- 
sumably reflecting her Wasp-Jewish her- 
itage. Douglas applies the word to the 
polyglot nature of the new culture, which 
profoundly influenced by the 
Harlem Renaissance. Writers _ like 
Langston Hughes who settled in and 
around Strivers Row in Upper Manhat- 
tan gave distinctive voice to the aspira- 
tions of American blacks. “Aframerican” 
musicians like Duke Ellington enter- 
tained white audiences at Harlem's Cot- 
ton Club with an exotic new idiom, jazz, 
that became one of America’s enduring 
gifts to the world. 

Douglas’ dense, rat-a-tat-tat narra- 
tive is full of surprises. Few readers prob- 
ably know that Samuel Goldwyn once of- 
fered Freud $100,000 to write a “love 
story” for his movie studio. Sometimes 
Douglas gets her details wrong. 
Gertrude Stein's famous tautology 
(“Rose is a rose is a rose”), for example, 
does not begin with “A” as the book 
quotes it. But these are minor flaws in an 
erudite portrait of a dazzling decade and 


was 


metropolis, both of which had a sense “of 


having been a specially privileged and 
charged site of American experience.” 
We shall not see their like again, and too 
bad for that. a 
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Party Animals 


A smart first novel about 
strange political bedfellows 


By MARTHA DUFFY 





ETTING: HIGH-LEVEL POLITICS. 
He: “I headed issues. I was a 
lawyer.” 
She: “I’m a performance artist.” 

At the start of Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
Philip Weiss’ smart first novel (Farrar, 
Straus & Giroux; 295 pages; $21), he 
Jack Gold—has just finished working on 
an underdog’s losing campaign for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of 
New York. The winner is popular Early 
Quinlan, who had been Secretary of 
State in a Republican Administration 
but, when times changed, switched par- 
ties with speed and grace. 

She is Early’s daughter—handsome, 
flaky Burry (short for Berenice)—who, 
like her father, is totally corrupt. She is 
good at dancing on tables and at rather 
taxing bouts of sex. She and her fancy 
Manhattan friends, “a club of frauds who 
think they are the center of the universe,” 
love that sort of thing. Jack, a dogged 
public-interest lawyer, falls hard for Bur- 
ry. Before long he is doing dirty tricks for 
Early’s henchmen and bungling them: 
he snaps a photo of an opponent's “mis- 
tress” who turns out to be his sister. At the 
time Jack’s only thought was that the 
man could have done a lot better. 

That assessment about sums up the 
cynicism of Cock-a-doodle-doo. Unlike the 
hero of Robert Penn Warren’s political 
classic, All the 
King’s Men, Jack is 
for sale almost at 
once. Weiss tells 
much of his thir- 
tysomething sto- 
ry through party 
scenes, and he easi- 
ly passes a tricky 
test of fiction writ- 
ing: displaying a 
sharp sense of when 
to start a sequence 
roiling, when to let 
his party sizzle and 
when to cut away from it. 

Eventually, he may learn to apply 
this editing skill to the excesses that mar 
the novel—a rich attachment to vulgarity, 
including a deadening level of profanity 
and a comically exaggerated preoccupa- 
tion with smells. Clearly, Weiss wants the 
reader to accept Burry as a fatal tempt- 
ress. But it does not help to be told early 
on that her aroma is “part B.O. and 
maybe patchouli.” @ 





CYNIC: For Weiss, 
campaigning is all 
dirty tricks 
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Playing “Get the Guest” 


Talk shows thrive on raucous confrontations, but are 
producers deceiving people to set them up for humiliation? 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





HAUNA MILLER, A 28-YEAR-OLD 

wife and mother from Livermore, 

California, was intrigued by the 

prospect of appearing on the 
Richard Bey show. The producers had 
told her she would be reunited with 
someone from her past. Suspect- 
ing it might be an older brother 
whom she had never met, Miller 
agreed. But when she was 
brought onstage, Miller found 
herself confronting someone else: 
her younger brother's fiancé, Billi 
Burkett, with whom she had been 
feuding. Burkett—egged on, she 
says, by producers, who kept 
telling her, “You need to get an- 
gry”—began shouting at Miller. 
Among other things, she accused 
Miller of neglecting Burkett’s 
daughter, who attended a day- 
care center Miller used to run. 
(Producers have since deleted 
that accusation from the seg- 
ment, which will be broadcast 
this week.) “I couldn't believe 
what was happening,” says Miller. 
“Looking at Bey walking up and 
down, I kept thinking, ‘How can 
you sleep at night?’ ” 

Many viewers are probably 
wondering the same thing about 
talk-show hosts in the wake of a 
much publicized tragedy. Three 
days after appearing as a guest on 
the Jenny Jones show, Scott Amedure, 32, 
was shot to death in front of his trailer at a 
mobile-home park in Michigan. His 
alleged killer is John Schmitz, who had 
appeared on the same Jones segment. 
Schmitz was told he would be confronted 
by a “secret admirer”; the shock of discov- 
ering that the person who had a crush on 
him was a man, Schmitz told police later, 
had “eaten away” at him. The show’s pro- 
ducers insist that Schmitz was informed 
his admirer could be a man or a woman. 
Jones, in a statement before a taping of 
her show last week, expressed sympathy 
for the man’s family but denied that the 
man himself had been misled. “As much 
as we all regret what happened,” she said, 
“the fact is that this tragedy is about the 
actions of one individual.” 

The 


spotlight on the lengths to which talk 








event, however, has turned the | 


shows such as Jones, Jerry Springer and 
Ricki Lake will go to catch people off 
guard and encourage guest warfare. 
Reunite the callous beau with the preg- 
nant welfare recipient he abandoned, 
and let the fun begin! Bring on the male 
stripper, and watch the prim housewife 
get red-faced! In raising the pitch, are 





PEP TALK: Jerry Springer preps guests for a taping last 
week of a show dubbed “I Love Someone | Can't Have” 


producers deceiving guests to set them 
up for on-camera humiliation? 

A growing number of disgruntled 
guests have been humiliated enough to 
bring lawsuits. Yvonne Porter of Santa 
Clara, California, recently won a $614,000 
settlement from the producers of the 
Montel Williams show who she claims 
lured her on the program under false 


all 


TRAGIC SURPRISE: Schmitz’s Jenny 
Jones trauma had “eaten away” at him 
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pretenses. Porter was invited believing 
she would be reunited with past loves. 
Instead Williams discussed on the air the 
abuse that Porter was allegedly suffering 
at the hands of her boyfriend. Then her 
sister appeared on the show to reveal 
that she was having an affair with 


| Porter’s boyfriend. 


Even those who don’t take legal 
action describe talk-show horror stories. 
Alan Klein, an independent publicist in 
New York City, got a call four years ago 
from a producer for 9 Broadcast Plaza, a 
now defunct local show. The producer, 
says Klein, was looking for “people with 
distinguished careers who had a little 
secret.” Klein recommended a respected 
set designer who was gay. When 
the man arrived on the show, he 
found himself in unexpected com- 
pany. The other guests included a 
400-Ib. Madonna impersonator in 
~ drag and a body-pierced couple 
* dressed in leather. “When I found 

the segment producer and com- 
plained,” recounts Klein, “she 
said, ‘Sorry, we had to make some 
last-minute changes.’ ” His client 
left before the taping. Many other 
guests, who don’t arrive with 
savvy publicists, remain and take 
the consequences. 

Producers of these shows 
insist that they do not deceive 
guests about what is going to 
occur. “Guests are always given 
the parameters of a surprise,” 
says host Jerry Springer. David 
Sittenfeld, executive producer of 
the Richard Bey show, describes 
the typical dialogue with a 
prospective guest who is going to 
be surprised: “We'll say, “We 
want to reunite you with some- 
one.” If they ask, ‘Who is it?’ we 
tell them we can’t say because it 

wouldn't be a surprise. If they ask, ‘Is it 
good?’ our response is, ‘It might be good, 
and it might be bad. We can’t tell you. 
That’s for you to decide. We don’t know 
how you'll react.’” 

Some press analysts point out that 
producers cannot be held responsible for 
the later actions of people who appear— 
voluntarily, after all—on these shows. 
“We're all responsible for what we do,” 
says former CBS correspondent Marvin 
Kalb. “It becomes too much of a cop-out 
for anyone to claim that it was a television 
talk show that was principally responsible 
for a dreadful action.” The question, how- 
ever, is whether in their increasingly des- 
perate quest for confrontation, these 
shows are making such dreadful actions 
ever more likely. —Reported 
by Georgia Harbison and David E. Thigpen/ 
New York and Mark Shuman/Chicago 
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Running Wild on the Runway 


Somebody forgot to tell Thierry Mugler about "90s frugality. The 
Paris show introducing his fall collection last week was so 
brazenly theatrical that even the drag queens in the audience 
were taken aback. Supermodels like CLAUDIA SCHIFFER (with a 





Comedian Bill 
Maher caused a 


~ lot of static at the 
i Radio-Television 


Correspondents’ 
Association din 
ner in Washington. Before a 
crowd that ranged from Bill 
ind Hillary Clinton to Kato 
Kaelin, Maher drew boos 
hen he joked about Senato1 
Phil Gramm deporting his 
Korean-American wife and 
said D.C. mayor Marion Bar- 
y would get drugs off the 


city s streets “one gram ata 
t lough room. 
The man they call God's 


machine gun 
Billy Graham, beat 
all his own 
records last week 
when he 
preached to 





§ mi | eople via satellite 
5 But in two weeks that record 
will en, as TV and 
s videotape deliver his sermons 
- to an estimated 1 billion— 
= near h of the world 








Tears of a Clown 


Back when JIM CARREY was the man of a thousand faces but 
only a few hundred dollars, he wrote out a $10 million check 
to himself for “acting services rendered.” Carrey tells Bar 
bara Walters in her pre-Oscar interviewfest next week that 
two days before his father’s death last September he signed 
to do The Mask II—for $10 million. “I put the [old] check with 
him in the casket,” he says, tearing up for Walters. “I'd done 
the thing that he’d hoped his whole life for me to do.” 








By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


swirly do) shared the catwalk with celebrities TIPP! HEDREN 
and PATTY HEARST, who stripped (somewhat awkwardly) down 
to sequins. Mugler wowed the crowd with ensembles made of 
tight black plastic, skirts that bloomed up from the waist and a 
robot suit that took six months to make. Said the designer to Le 
Figaro: “You can understand why | can't do this twice a year.” 
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House Mom 


Utah Republican ENID 
GREENE WALDHOLTZ is 
one elected official who 
will deliver. The fresh- 
man Congresswoman is 
pregnant, and colleagues 
are treating her with the 
care reserved for tax-cut 
legislation. Advised 
Yvonne Brathwaite 
Burke, the only other 
woman to have a baby 
while in Congress (in 
1973): Wear low heels, 
and “introduce all the 
bills you want now, 
because everyone will be 
afraid to debate you.” 
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Hiroshima, Mon Petit 


T’S A LONG WAY FROM DICK AND JANE TO HIROSHIMA. YET 

check out the books at your kid’s school library, and you 

will see how thoroughly we have traversed that distance. 

Curriculum “relevance” used to be the battle cry of 
bearded university students. It has now made its way into the 
picture books of seven-year-olds. 

The revolt against the blandness of Dick and Jane has given 
us a wave of socially conscious tomes for little ones. They are to 
be exposed to the underside of life as soon as they can read. As 
if to confirm the trend, Smoky Night, a picture book about the 
L.A. riots, has just won the 1995 Caldecott Medal, one of Amer- 
ica’s most prestigious children’s book awards. 

Still, learning to read by way of a race riot is a stroll in the 
park compared with some of the other offerings in your child’s 
school library. Let the Celebrations Be- 
gin!, for example, is a cheerful little pic- 
ture book about a Nazi concentration 
camp. Its characters—ragged, emaciat- 
ed children with shaved heads—are re- 
lentlessly upbeat, in keeping with the 
theme of the story, as explained on the 
book jacket: “a moving testament to all 
that is good in mankind.” 

Considering that Auschwitz is the 
distillation of all that is evil in man- 
kind, the result is a volume of gro- 
tesque moral confusion. The very in- 
tent of the book—to bring the Holocaust 
to seven-year-olds without being de- 
pressing—is absurd, and so Celebra- 
tions becomes the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of this genre of young people's 
realism: at once confused, dishonest, disturbing and false. 

Yet even if the book had been well executed, the question 
is, Is this necessary? Teaching the most wrenching social histo- 
ry to the very young assaults their innocence by deliberately 
disturbing their cozy, rosy view of the world. For what purpose? 
Is moral complacency among second-graders a growing social 
problem? They live only once, and for a very short time, in a 
tooth-fairy world. Why shorten that time further? 

“What used to be saved for nonfiction for the intermediate 
grades is now fiction for the early readers,” says Steven Herb, 
education librarian at Pennsylvania State University. Smoky 
Night and Celebrations are part of a larger trend among pub- 
lishers toward “expanding what is publishable.” 

Why this trend? Partly iconoclasm. Partly a misguided 
attempt at social awareness—often social awareness of a dis- 
tinct, politically correct kind. 

Smoky Night, the story of a young boy burned out of his 
home by the L.A. riots, is almost totally nonjudgmental. One 











asks if televisions are being stolen. But perhaps the key moral 
passage is the rather blank “Mama explains about rioting. ‘It can 
happen when people get angry: ” 

This is not to say that the book should have had a graphic 
depiction of the assault on Reginald Denny (or Rodney King). 
On the contrary. I challenge the premise that we must deal with 
inflammatory events in books for little children. But if we are 
going to anyway, we should at least treat them with moral hon- 
esty. The L.A. riots were not some natural disaster. 

Notall picture books, mind you, are so nonjudgmental. When 
America is the cause of suffering, punches tend not to be pulled. 
Consider three picture books—all designed to reduce children to 
tears—about the American bombing of Japan in World War II. 

The most notorious of these, the one that in 1980 helped 
3 launch the whole trend toward social 
f realism for kids, is Hiroshima No 
4 Pika, a shockingly graphic picture 
: book about the dropping of the atom 
: bomb and the horrible deaths that 
"ensued. The book is not coy about 

who caused the suffering. 

It identifies the offending coun- 
try, the military service, the plane, 
even the bomb (“given the name ‘Lit- 
tle Boy’ by the B-29’s crew” [sic]). It 
notes additionally that among the 
dead at Nagasaki “were people from 
many other countries, such as Korea, 
China, Russia, Indonesia and the 
United States.” These are about the 
only historical facts in a story other- 
wise devoted to burning flesh and dy- 

ing babies as seen through the eyes of a seven-year-old girl. 

Faithful Elephants: A True Story of Animals, People and 
War is more subtle. It describes how the animals in Tokyo's 
Ueno Zoo were put to death by their keepers for fear that the 
bombing of Tokyo might set them free in the city. The Japanese 
protagonists, the zoo keepers, are portrayed most tenderly. 
There is not a hint, not a word about the motivation—let alone 
the humanity—of those manning the “enemy planes.” 

Might our children be told amid their sobs how this war be- 
gan? My Hiroshima, another searing picture-book memoir, is 
typical. It has this single sentence of historical context: “In the 
winter of my fourth year at school, a big war started.” 

Again, no one is asking for a picture book on the Bataan 
death march. But if we must—which I deny—introduce our 
seven-year-olds to the agony of the Pacific war, might we not 
start with a bit of historical honesty? 

These books go beyond the robbing of innocence. They are 
a perversion of innocence. They don't just forcibly bring the 


tenant does yell “hooligans,” and mother does nod when the boy | young face to face with evil. They lie about it. a 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


s Serious Risks to Your Health. 


Now Greatly Red 


“Tatedsmigemibatine av. per cigarette by FIC method 


100's, 16 mg 











The Best Way To Get Your Home | 
Away From Home, Away From Home. 





Astro. With The Largest Towing Capacity Of Any Minivan. Just hitch your mobile hideaway to the 
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newly restyled Chevy Astro LT and take 5500 lbs? wherever your heart desires. With the biggest V6 in the industry, 


Chevy Astro out-tows most front-wheel-drive minivans by a full ton or more. And Astro’s very accommodating. 
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Consider: available seating for 8, armrest coolers and its unique’ available Dutch doors that 
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make loading a breeze. With the new Chevy Astro, there's no place like home. Wherever it is. eS ae | 


operly equipped two-wheel-drive models. Includes passengers, equipment, cargo 
Mi Corp. All Rights Reserved. Buckle up, America! 


For a free product brochure call 1-800-950-2438. * ides other GM v 


r aller. The Chevrolet Emblem and Astro are Tcattaced trademarks and 





